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Beagle Channel, November 2009, from 
Geoff Pingree's Antarctica series. 
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Oberlin Latino/a Alumni Association Reunion 
focused on current students as much as alumni. 
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A few fans of the recently reopened art museum 
share their favorites. 


Research about how people learn has changed the 
way Oberlin professors teach 


* FROM THE PRESIDENT 


ROGER MASTROIANNI 


TEACHING AND LEARNING 


ince becoming Oberlin’s president, I have spoken with alumni from across the 

country and around the world. In almost every conversation, I’ve heard about how 

much that man or woman’s life was changed by an Oberlin professor who taught, 

inspired, and mentored them. In many cases, the alums are still in touch with that 

person. When they return to campus, these alums get together with their profes- 

sors, including those who have attained emeritus status. Those relationships tes- 
tify to Oberlin’s long, proud tradition of great teaching. 

Oberlin teaching is dynamic and continually evolving as our faculty members strive to 
provide their students with an exceptional education in the liberal arts and sciences. As always, 
our classes are taught by outstanding teacher-scholars. That means Oberlin’s students have 
opportunities to work directly with faculty members on scientific and academic research, on 
musical and artistic performance, and on planning for life after graduation. 

I teach a politics class every semester, so I know how much work goes into teaching Oberlin 
students. Our faculty members teach multiple courses each semester, in addition to serving on 
committees. And they give freely of their time and wisdom to students in and out of the class- 
rooms, the labs, and the studios. This dedication is what defines teachers and teaching at Oberlin. 

Because of the importance we place on teaching, it was especially gratifying for all of our 
faculty members to see Professor of History Steve Volk named U.S. Professor of the Year for 
baccalaureate colleges by the Council for Advancement and Support of Education (CASE) and 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Created in 1981, the U.S. Profes- 
sors of the Year awards program is the only national initiative specifically designed to recog- 
nize excellence in undergraduate teaching and mentoring. Steve is the first Oberlin professor 
to receive this award. 

That news was followed by the announcement that Associate Professor of Chemistry Rebecca 
Whelan had received a Henry Dreyfus Teacher-Scholar Award from the Camille and Henry 
Dreyfus Foundation. 

While those are great honors for Steve and Rebecca, they also speak to the high quality of 
all our faculty members who excel in teaching and who positively influence the lives and 
careers of their students. Their teaching drives Oberlin’s vibrant intellectual life. 

Studying at Oberlin is an intense experience. Our students’ workload is heavy. And they are 
passionate about their studies. Their love of learning—whether it is academic, experiential, or 
peer-to-peer—is another great Oberlin tradition. Learning doesn’t stop when a class session 
ends. It just moves to another location and continues. 

That mindset, combined with the tremendous talent on Oberlin’s faculty, among our stu- 
dents, and on our staff, makes the college and the conservatory exciting places to work and to 
study. As they have been through the years, Oberlin’s faculty and students remain dedicated to 


learning, teaching, researching, performing, and using their talents and abilities to make the 
world better for everyone. 


MARVIN KrisLov 
President, Oberlin College 


OBEREACTIONS 


THE 
OBERLIN 
PROJECT 


EVERYBODY LOVES US! 


ongratulations. You have put life into 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine. It is handsomely 
designed and full of interesting articles. 


DONALD ORESMAN 46 
New York, N.Y. 


LOVE the new design of Oberlin Alumni 

Magazine. It’s beautiful and classy. The photos 
are gorgeous. And it’s so easy to read that I 
actually read it. I'm more and more of a digital 
reader these days, but it’s always good to see 
publications that are worth the paper they’re 
printed on. Great job! 


ROBIN SHERMAN 88 
Montague, Mass. 


ust wanted to let you know that I love the new 

look and content of the magazine. For the first 
time, I feel that someone has really captured the 
essence of the school I went to, and told me the 
things that I want to know about it. It is 
heartening to see the ways that Oberlin is staying 
true to its “stubborn moral idealism.” 

There is a huge opportunity to carry the goals 
and actions of the Oberlin Project through the 
alumni network. A lot of alums are in a position to 
influence their companies, employers, and clients 
to modify their ecological behavior. Let’s extend 
the project beyond the school and out into the 
world with the support of Oberlin’s finest. 

One other point of note, when Professor Volk 
talked about notable alumni who have played 
major roles at NPR, he left out Alix Spiegel 93. 
She was one of the founding producers on This 
American Life and has gone on to win a Peabody 
and Livingston journalism award amongst 
others. She now heads up the NPR science desk. 


Asuiey ALSUP '92 
Boulder, Colo. 


OBEPLIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE 


he fall 2011 alumni magazine is stunning in 

its radically revised format and its content, 
most notably the Oberlin Project. I must admit 
to years of relatively casual reading of the 
magazine before a quick trip to the recycle box. | 
am now a thoroughly captivated reader who 
can’t wait to see the next edition and all those 
that follow. Congratulations and thank you. 


CHUCK JACKSON 754 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario 


OK, NOT EVERYONE 


t the risk of not being politically correct ... I 

hate the new look of our alumni magazine. 
In fact, I first threw it away, thinking it was some 
corporate investment brochure, until I saw the 
words “Class Notes” (my favorite part), as the 
pages fanned out falling into my recycling bin. 


Davip Lewis ’78 
Bainbridge Island, Wash. 


ENDOWED CHAIR 


ran across a copy of your fall 2011 Oberlin 

Alumni Magazine and was delighted to see the 
great cover of the ball chair with the image of 
earth rendered so skillfully to the outer shell of 
the chair. 

I immediately sent the link of the school’s 
website to my father, Eero Aarnio, in Finland, so 
he could also see that “new” image of the ball 
chair he designed in 1963. He also liked the 
concept of the earth and ball chair combined. 
Referring to the information on the back cover, 
the official name of the chair is ball chair and 
not “moon chair” or “womb chair.” 


REA AARNIO-GIBSON 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


ROTC DIALOGUE, CONTINUED 


s an Oberlin alumnus, I do not share Gina 
A Perez’s lack of trust in the “quality of mind” 
of Oberlin’s students (fall 2011, “Should Oberlin 
Allow ROTC on Campus?”). We Obies come 
from all over the world and arrive at Oberlin 
with an amazing maturity and breadth of life 
experience. Just as we choose our path of 
academic study, we can be trusted to determine 


if ROTC is something we would like to pursue 


while at Oberlin. This freedom is why many of 
us chose Oberlin in the first place. 

While Perez asserts that Obies should 
“deepen their intellectual capabilities” prior to 
choosing ROTC or the military, the truth is that 
ROTC and the military provide fantastic 
opportunities to accomplish just this. In the 
Marine Corps, I work with some of the most 
competent, motivated, and inspiring people— 
from Ivy League graduates to caretakers of our 
wounded warriors to brave and patriotic heroes 
from every war since WWII. Our military, often 
beginning with ROTC, educates and develops 
lawyers, doctors, engineers, pilots, and, yes, even 
professors. Just as Oberlin graduated Mary Jane 
Patterson in 1862 as the first African American 
woman to earn a BA degree, the Marine Corps 
commissioned Vernice Armour, who in 2003 
became America’s first African American female 
combat pilot. Armour’s barrier-breaking career 
began with ROTC. 

Oberlin was founded on the core values of 
diversity and opportunity. For some, ROTC can 
provide both. To be true to its legacy, Oberlin 
should lead the way in providing unfettered 
diversity and opportunity, and trust its highly 
capable students with self-determination. If 
Oberlin’s history proves prescient, it will. 


CHRISTOPHER R. ALLEN '90 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


The author is a special assistant for legislative 
affairs at Manpower and Reserve Affairs with the 
United States Marine Corps. 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes comments 
from readers. Please address your letters to: 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 247 W. Lorain St., Suite C, 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1089; phone: 440.775.8182, 

or e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 


Letters may be edited for clarity and space. 
Additional letters may appear on OAM's website 
at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


research paper written by senior art history major Claire 
Jenson °12, titled “Robert of Hangest’s Missal: 
Reconstructing a Medieval Illuminated Manuscript,’ won 
a national research award from the Forum on Education 
Abroad, an organization for study abroad professionals 
and international educators. As one of just two winners, 
Jenson will present her research in March at a national conference in 
Denver to an estimated crowd of 1,500 people. To read a profile of 


Jenson, a native of Lexington, Mass., visit oberlin.edu/oam. @ 


—EJ DICKSON ‘11 


NSF SUPPORTS STEPHEN FITZGERALD'S WORK IN HYDROGEN STORAGE 
MATERIALS FOR FUEL-CELL VEHICLES 


—AMANDA NAGY 


BERTRAM AND JUDITH KOHL BUILDING RECEIVES LEED GOLD CERTIFICATION 


—EJ DICKSON '11 


A GLORIOUS CIRCUS SHOW 


Henrik Ehrhardt ‘13 and Sam 
Karpinski ‘14 performed a dance 
routine in The Glory Days of 
Velvetina, the fall production of 
Oberlin's student circus. OCircus! 
produces two shows each year—a 
family-friendly show in the spring, 
and a burlesque-friendly student- 
centered show in the fall. Formed 
in 2006, OCircus! crews include as 
many as 75 members, including 
tumblers, aerial performers, 
clowns, jugglers, magicians, 
dancers, stage crew, musicians, 
and costume designers, @ 


AROUND TAPPAN SQUARE 


A NEW MISSION IN LIBYA: PROFESSOR SUSAN KANE LEADS PROGRAM TO 
PRESERVE ENDANGERED SITES IN CYRENE 


oressor Susan Kane, an internationally known expert on 
ureek and Roman sculpture and chair of Oberlin's archeology 


program, ts leading a project to assist the Libyan Depart- 


O 
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ntiquities to document and assess threats to 
archeological sites in the Cyrenaica region of eastern Libya. 

U.S. Secretary of State Hillary Clinton pledged $180,000 in 
October for a new U.S. Ambassadors Fund for Cultural Preser- 
vation project, which brings together Oberlin faculty and the 
Libyan Department of Antiquities in a comprehensive program 
of mapping, documentation, and risk assessment in one of the 
most culturally significant ruin complexes in the world. 

Kane directs the Cyrenaica Archaeological Project, an 
international mission that works in partnership with Libyan 
archeologists at the ancient Greco-Roman site of Cyrene and 
at sites throughout the Cyrenaica region. Since the United 
States resumed diplomatic relations with Libya in 2004, Kane 
has applied for grants and visited about once per year, most 
recently in January 2011 with her husband, Sam Carrier, an 
associate professor of psychology, and senior archeology 
student James Countryman (pictured at left). The purpose of 
the trip was to establish a working relationship between 
Libyas Department of Antiquities and the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York. To learn more about the project, visit 


oberlin.edu/oam. e 


—AMANDA NAGY 


WOMEN'S CROSS COUNTRY TEAM RUNS TO WISCONSIN 


The Oberlin College women’s cross country team qualified for the NCAA Division 
Ii! Championship for the third straight season after finishing fourth at the NCAA 
Great Lakes Regional, which was hosted by Oberlin. At nationals in Winneconne, 
Wis., the Yeowomen recorded their highest finish ever in the current 32-team 
format, placing 15th overall. Oberlin was led by sophomore Molly Martorella, 
who earned NCAA All-America honors for finishing in 21st place. @ 


ALUMNI-LED HARP ENSEMBLE BRINGS PLUCK TO WHITE HOUSE 


The American Youth Harp Ensemble, led by artistic director and founder 
Lynnelle Ediger-Kordzaia ‘92 (center), ended a December concert marathon (41 
performances in 16 days) with a performance at the White House on December 
16. Sixteen harpists from the AYHE Touring Ensemble were selected for the 
second year in a row to perform in the East Room. This spring the ensemble 
will be featured in an hour-long live broadcast on NPR affiliate WCVE 88.9 
(Richmond, Va.), the opening concert for the Mid-Atlantic Harp Festival, and in 
Carnegie Hall. The ensemble includes current master of music theory student 


Amanda Ellerbe ‘14 (second from right). @ 
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The ceramic mugs you see here were among 
the more than 500 created by community 
and student members of the Oberlin Pottery 
Co-Op and sold in December at the third 
annual Empty Mugs Holiday Brass and Organ 
Spectacular. Michael Roest ‘06, ensemble 
librarian and manager for the conservatory, 
leads the event, which benefits Oberlin 
Community Services. Last year, the night of 
music and mugs raised $2,600; this year, it 
raised $5,600—far above its $4,000 goal. For 
more information, visit oberlin.edu/oam, @ 
PHOTOS BY MICHAEL ROEST ‘06 


POETRY 


THE HOUSE WAS QUIET ON A WINTER AFTERNOON 


Someone was reading in the back, 
two travelers had gone somewhere, 
maybe to Chicago, 


a boy was out walking, muffled up, 
alert on the frozen creek, 
a Sauce was simmering on the stove. 


Birds outside at the feeder 
threw themselves softly 
from branch to branch. 


Suddenly | did not want my life 
to be any different. 
| was where | needed to be. 


The birds swirled in the dusk. 
The boy came back from the creek. 
The dead were holding us up 


the way the ice held him, 
helping us breathe the way 
air helps snowflakes swirl and fall. 


And the sadness felt just right, 
like a still and moving wave 
on which the sun shone brilliantly. 


DAVID YOUNG 


This poem, by Emeritus Longman Professor of 
English David Young, is reprinted from Fie/d of 
Light and Shadow: Selected New Poems, which 
won the 2011 Ohioana Book Award for Poetry. 
Young, co-editor of Oberlin College Press, was 
honored this February for his lifelong commit- 
ment to poetry with a panel at the annual 
conference of the Association of Writers and 
Writing Programs, on the occasion of his 75th 
birthday. His other honors include fellowships 
from the Guggenheim Foundation, the National 
Endowment for the Arts, the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities, and the Ohio Arts 
Council. To find our more about David Young, visit 
www.davidyoungpoet.com. @ 


TAP'N SQUARES 


Most of the gentlemen in this 1927 photograph 
appear awfully sober—and for good reason. 
y re the founders of the Anti-Saloon 
League, the pro-prohibition organization 
rounded in Oberlin in 1893. Oberlin’s first 
professional librarian, Azariah Root ‘84 (as in 
1884), is at the far left, and Howard Hyde 


Russell, an 1888 Oberlin Theological Semi- 
nary graduate, is at the center. The league 
“would turn out to be the most effective 
political pressure group in American history,” 
according to the Ken Burns and Lynn Novick 
documentary Prohibition, written by historian 
Geoffrey C. Ward ‘62. The three-part series 
premiered in October 2011 on PBS. 

Much of the group's political muscle came 


from 1894 graduate Wayne Wheeler, a 
shrewd political operative who “made great 
men his puppets,” according to the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. "Without Wayne B. Wheeler's 
generalship,” wrote The New York Herald 
Tribune upon his death in 1927, “it is more 
than likely we should never have had the 
Eighteenth Amendment.” But until the PBS 
series, and Daniel Okrent’s Last Call: The Rise 
and Fall of Prohibition, Wheeler was mostly 
forgotten. Okrent calls Wheeler “the man 
who turned off the taps.” 

Inspired by this attention to Oberlin’s role 
in the national prohibition movement, New 
Hampshire writer Ken Braiterman ‘69 has 
written an article focused on local efforts to 
keep Oberlin dry. To read it, visit his website: 
kenbraiterman.com. @ 


Visit oberlin.edu/oam for links to more 
information. 


ntarctica, November 2009 
(next page), is from the 
Antarctica Series, a group of 
photographs by Geoff 
Pingree taken during a tour of 
Antarctica he took with his fellow 
associate professor of cinema studies 
and frequent collaborator Rian 
Brown-Orso. The two created the 
multi-media installation “Blue 
Desert—Towards Antarctica,” with a 
score by Peter Swendsen, assistant 
professor of computer music and 
digital arts. Pingree won the trip for 
two to Antarctica aboard the National 
Geographic Explorer as the grand prize 
of National Geographic's World in 
Focus competition, for an image he 
took at the Prado Museum in Madrid. 
Visit oberlin.edu/oam for more 


information. 
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NODINE 


TOUCH AND GO 
THAD NODINE ‘79 / UNBRIDLED BOOKS, 2011 


There's a lot that goes on in the world, especially between people, that no 
one really sees. So what better way to get at it than to tell a story from the 
viewpoint of a blind man? But Touch and Go, Thad Nodine’s debut novel, is a 
road trip story—a genre that usually relies upon the telling visual details 
that serve as mile markers for each pilgrim’s progress, Instead, Nodine’s 
narrator hears the footsteps, smelis the perfume, touches the outlines, and 
feels his way across the country with his makeshift family. Nodine also 
turns the traditional American road trip around, starting west and heading 
east, perhaps suggesting our destiny is not so manifest. Also worth noting: 
All three adults on the trip are recovering addicts; there's a handmade 
wooden coffin strapped atop their station wagon; and the group hits Biloxi, 
Mississippi, around the same time Hurricane Katrina does. Publisher's 
Weekly said it's “one of the year's finest fiction debuts,” and novelist 
Jonathan Franzen calls the novel “a strong debut—a high-velocity vision 
quest that keeps surprising and surprising.” 


Seeking Life Whole | 


Willa Cather and the Brewsters 


Luc: 


Seeking Life Whole: Willa Cather 
and the Brewsters 


LUCY MARKS '73 AND DAVID PORTER 
FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON UNIVERSITY 
PRESS, 2009 


This book sheds new light on the 
well-documented life of writer Willa 
Cather and on the less-documented 
lives of her friends, the painters Earl 
and Achsah Brewster, an expatriate 
couple whose other friends included 
D.H. Lawrence, the Nehru family, 
and Gandhi. Leaning on a trove of 
letters between Cather and the 
Brewsters and on two memoirs— 
one written by Achsah and the 
other by the Brewsters’ daughter— 
the book offers insight into their 
four-decade friendship, plus 
interesting details about the quirky, 
well-traveled couple. 


The Listener ‘ 
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Condition of Musi¢ 


The Listener Aspires to 
the Condition of Music 


BARRY GOLDENSOHN '57 
COVER ART BY DOUGLAS KINSEY ‘57 
FOMITE, 2011 


This book of poems, all about music, 
places music's impact along a 
spectrum that runs from somewhat 
above the head to somewhere a bit 
south of the heart, finding the 
transcendent and the sensual in 
everything from Bach to the Blues. 
The book, like Goldensohn's The 
Marrano (National Poetry 
Foundation, 1988), features the 
monotypes of Douglas Kinsey ‘57, 


Celebrate People’s History: 
The Poster Book of Resistance 
and Revolution 


JOSH MACPHEE ‘96 
THE FEMINIST PRESS, 2010 


The brainy hipster journal The 
Believer says Josh MacPhee is one 
of the few male writers published by 
The Feminist Press. No wonder. The 
posters MacPhee commissioned and 
collected over a dozen years from 80 
artists tell the stories of those who 
fought oppression throughout 
history, including some who died 
trying. While the poster form helps 
bring history alive, the posters also 
remind us that despite 450 years of 
effort (the first poster celebrates the 
16th-century land rights movement 
called the Diggers), some of the 
same struggles remain. 


A Simple Flute 


SPANISH TRANSLATION BY 


_ TACIANA GOMEZ-MALET ‘01 


DASI FLAUTAS EDICIONES, 2011 


Gomez-Malet, a flute professor at 
the Conservatory of Zaragoza, Spain, 
translated this highly praised flute 
performance primer written by 
Michel Debost, emeritus professor of 
flute at Oberlin. GGmez-Malet was 
an artist diploma student of Debost, 
who assisted Gdmez-Malet in this 
translation from both the French and 
English versions, making this the 
most complete version. 
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CUT 


MAKING 
LA CONEXION 


OBERLIN LATINO/A ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
REUNION WEEKEND FOCUSED ON CURRENT 
STUDENTS AS MUCH AS ALUMNI 


LIV COMBE ‘12 


t was around 6:00 in the morning when 

Robert Torres *90 decided he was too 

wound up to go back to sleep. And instead 
of preparing for the workshop he would be 
taking part in later that morning (“Educating 
Latinos in the 21st Century”), he laced up 
his shoes and stepped out into the cool 
Oberlin morning air. He ran straight to the 
Groveland Street house he had lived in as a 
student studying English and Spanish litera- 
ture. From the porch, Torres watched the 
sun rise. It was the first time he’d seen this 
view in 21 years. 

“T'm always busy,” Torres said of his 
return to Oberlin. “But, for some reason, 
this occasion moved me enough to make the 
time to come.” 

This occasion was a reunion of the 
Oberlin Latino/a Alumni Association, held 
the weekend of October 7-9. Its theme, 
“Somos Obies: The Few, the Proud, the 
Oberlin Latinos,” emphasized the connec- 
tion to Oberlin and to each other within this 
small community, which extends beyond 
the 30 or so alumni who made the trip back 
to campus. Current Latino/a students were 
continuously encouraged to come to events 
and integrate themselves deeper into the 
community, and one panel was devoted 
entirely to them. 

“There’s an importance in maintaining 
the sense of history and lineage,” said 
Torres. “There are so many more Latinos 


‘han when I was here, and seeing them cre 


O@EALIN BLUIAMI MAGAZINE 


ating as a bigger group makes me feel really 
proud.” | 

The student panelists credited organiza- 
tions like La Alianza Latina and Casa 
Hispanica for providing them with comfort 
zones and friendships that last throughout 
their time at Oberlin. “The people I’m sit- 
ting with up here [are my community],” 
said Miguel Amaguana’13, “and it looks like 
my community just got a little bit bigger 
with all of you sitting here.” 

The student panel was assembled and 
moderated by Eli Covarrubias, the Latino/a 


community coordinator for the Multicultural 


held in 1993 to form OLAA, which then lay 
dormant until 2007, when José Meléndez ’01 
became its chair. Almost immediately, he 
began an outreach program with monthly 
newsletters and a scholarship program. At 
the forefront of Meléndez’s mind, however, 
was a special Latino/a alumni gathering. 
This is the first reunion to be officially spon- 
sored by OLAA. 

Through Salsa dancing at the ’Sco, visits 
to the Latino Heritage Month student art 
exhibition, the Oberlin Archives’ display of 
OLAA material, and alumni- and student- 


led panels, each of the returning alumni— 


‘Inspiration is So much more 
Pegs Ormauve-than- Olisinessscatn] 


Resource Center. She aimed to create as 
diverse a cross-section of Oberlin Latino/a 
students as possible and came up with nine 
who represented different ethnicities, gen- 
ders, sexualities, majors, years, language abil- 
ities, and extracurricular interests. 

“These are my babies,” Covarrubias said. 
“T wanted to show them off.” 

The first Latino/a alumni reunion was 


representing classes from 1976 to 2011—was 
able to reconnect to what Meléndez called, 
“the Oberlin life stream.” And, perhaps, 
they could help a current student dip a toe in, 
as well. “A student might find an internship 
this weekend through a returning alumnus,” 
he said, “but I am hoping they will instead 
find inspiration. Inspiration is so much more 
transformative than a business card.” @ 
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= OF A COLLEGE 


The making of Oberlin, the book 


BY ELIZABETH WEINSTEIN ‘02 


CURRENT PHOTOS BY JONATHAN GLYNN-SMITH 
ARCHIVAL PHOTOS COURTESY OF OBERLIN COLLEGE ARCHIVES 
AND COLLEGE GREEN 


SEAS 

a hile touring a handful of U.S. colleges and universities 
x 13 years ago, Mark Brunton, a London-based man- 
=" agement consultant, was struck by something absent 
from campus bookstores—commemorative “coffee 
~ table” books that represented the uniqueness and spirit of each insti- 


tution. The books that were offered were often dry and academic and 

lacked any kind of personal reflections or compelling photography. 
Why, he wondered, had no one thought to produce a line of 

creative, authentic keepsake books that captured and honored the 


distinctive experience of each college? 


ast forward to 2009, when Brunton founded College Green 

Publishing, an independent arts publishing company in London 

specializing in producing collector’s books for colleges and univer- 

sities. Brunton and his team, including writer, editor, and docu- 
mentary filmmaker Guy Evans and photographer Jonathan Glynn-Smith, 
began ee for the company’s first client. Several people recommended 
Operin Intrigued by the college’s rich history and culture, Brunton sent 
Glynn-Smith to campus to take initial test photos. 

“We very quickly fell in love with Oberlin,” Brunton says. 

Working closely with Oberlin College Archivist Ken Grossi, the College 
Green team immersed themselves in Oberlin—past and present. They cre- 
ated a prototype of the kind of book they wanted to publish and presented 
it to members of Oberlin’s senior staff and the Alumni Association. 
Impressed, Oberlin agreed to move forward with the project and began col- 
laborating with the company. 

The College Green team made several research-intensive trips to 
Oberlin, pouring through more than 20,000 historical images and shooting 
scores of photographs over a two-year period. Grossi, along with employees 
in Oberlin’s communications and alumni offices, held weekly conference 
calls with College Green and arranged interviews with 25 faculty and staff 
members, Oberlin residents, students, and alumni. 

The result—Oberlin—is a more than 400-page, oversized coffee table 
book that features five essays by Evans and about 1,000 images of 
Oberlin from its founding in 1833 to today. Brunton says he recognized 
early on that there was no such thing as a typical “Oberlin experience,” 
so he instead worked to capture the soul and spirit of the school across 
all generations. 

The goal, Evans says, was not to write another history of Oberlin, but to 
create something “impressionistic” that tells Oberlin’s story as it has never 
been told before. Struck by the “pragmatic idealism” of the Oberlin com- 
munity, the College Green team says that Oberlin’s history of inclusion, 
activism, and passion are key themes that set it apart from other colleges 
and universities. 

Scheduled for publication this June, the book is divided into six chap- 
ters. “Somewhere in the Middle of Nowhere” recreates the journey of arriv- 
ing in Oberlin for the first time. “Peculiar and Passionate” examines 
Oberlin’s commitment to social and political causes, such as abolitionism, 
women’s rights, service, peace, and environmentalism. “Illuminations” dis- 
cusses the process of inner illumination and self-discovery that is an inte- 
gral part of an Oberlin education. “Together” showcases groups of Obies in 
various settings. “Let’s Go to the Circus” depicts “having fun with the 
slightly anarchic theme Oberlin brings to proceedings,” Evans says. The 
book also features commencement ceremonies over the years. 

Brunton says the book focuses on activism on- and off-campus and on 
Obies’ “willingness to shine the light into the darkness.” Obies are not afraid 
to speak their minds, he adds, and they generally have an “animating pas- 
sion and the ability to experiment and try things for the sake of curiosity 
and challenging oneself.” 


Oberlin is also unique in the importance it places on collectives. “Obies 


have valued not working in isolation, and there seems to be a lot of love in 
that,” Brunton says. “I’ve never encountered people with such a sense of 
mission. People (at Oberlin) are not in it for themselves. They are in it for 
the greater good.” 

Photographer Glynn-Smith, who has made a living shooting photos for 
major fashion magazines, found inspiration in the “Oberlin style” that he 
says emanates from the campus. He kept a personal photo diary of his time 
in Oberlin and spent much time “experiencing Oberlin as a student would”— 
attending classes and sporting events and embedding himself in college life 
so he could “totally communicate that feeling and that spirit.” 

Part of the Oberlin spirit, of course, is about giving back. College Green 
has offered to donate the research it conducted (including original photog- 
raphy) to the Oberlin archives. In addition, 10 percent of every book sold 
will go to an endowed scholarship fund established by College Green—the 
College Green/Oberlin College and Conservatory Scholarship Fund. The 
goal is to raise $50,000 to benefit future generations of Oberlin students. 

“T think what the book will do is cue memories,” Evans says, “and bring 
back the emotional experience of being at Oberlin, and being an Obie out 
in the world.” 

For more information on Oberlin, or to reserve a copy, visit 
www.oberlinbook.com. @ 
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he Allen Memorial Art 

Museum is open again, 

after a year-and-a-half 
long “decidedly unglamorous” 
renovation, in the words of 
Stephanie Wiles, until recently 
the John G.W. Cowles Director 
of the museum. The efforts 
improved the infrastructure, 


expanded storage, and shed 
new light—literally—on the 
museum’s rich collection. 

To celebrate, Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine asked a number of 
folks to tell us their favorite 
work in the museum, with a 
short explanation of why. 


PHOTOS BY JOHN SEYFRIED 


y favorite is (Ernst Ludwig 
M Kirchner's) Se/f-Portrait as a 
Soldier. | kind of like the color and 
the people in the background. And | 
kind of like that he doesn’t have a 
hand. | think it’s kind of cool-looking 
in the painting. 


SOPHIA WARREN IS A SIXTH GRADER AT 


LANGSTON MIDDLE SCHOOL. 
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icking a favorite work from the and the brushstrokes, one can see 
Allen is tough because there are Monet's style evolving toward 
SO Many amazing pieces. I'm always —_ Impressionism. But what really pulls 


struck by the raw force of Ernst me in is the lively scene. The 

Ludwig Kirchner's Se/f-Portraitasa garden's green lawn and bustling 

Soldier, which calls to mind the paths contrast with the city ; , ete 
carnage and inhumanity of World buildings shimmering behind the qo yun a 
War |, and all subsequent wars. But screen of trees. The picture brings : a 
I'm also particularly fond of Claude to mind my trips to Paris, as well as 

Monet's Garden of the Princess, the beauty of Tappan Square on a 


Louvre (Le Jarden de I'Infante), which _ lovely day in late spring. 


he painted in Paris in 1867, relatively — \wprvin KRISLOV IS PRESIDENT OF 
early in his career. In the use of light OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


M y favorite work of art fromthe eyes, her breasts, and her volup- 

museum is Modigliani’s Nude tuous body that brings me a serene 

with Coral Necklace. | find it sense of pleasure. 

extremely contradictory: powerful | really enjoy the work, 

yet peaceful, sensual yet distant, 

Straightforward yet mysterious. 
There's something about her 


DARREN MCDONOUGH IS DIRECTOR OF 
THE OBERLIN PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
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©), of my favorite works in the 
art museum is the Snow Storm 
by Anton Mauve—this is the one | 
would take home if | had the choice. 
Though it is not on display often 
enough for me, this relatively small 
but powerful painting is the perfect 
example of an Impressionistic scene 
of people going about their day in 
the midst of a snow storm. If you 
take the time, you are drawn into 
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the scene by its simplistic content, 
and yet the emotional drama - a 
compels you to digest the entire — 
picture. : Ae 

This piece never fails to bring 
back for one more look, one more 
chance to be part of something 
bigger than myself. 
FRANCES MOORMAN IS A MUSEUM 
SECURITY GUARD. as 
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y favorite work of art in the 
museum is Dovedale by 
Moonlight, an oil on canvas painted 

by Joseph Wright of Derby. I've 
always been a big fan of landscapes, 
but Dovedale by Moonlight was the 
first in the museum's collection to 
catch my attention, and it has 
remained my favorite. Although the 
dark colors may make a melancholy 
first impression, the painting for me 
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feels alive and warm and reminds 
me of the valley in Italy where | 
spent many childhood days with my 
family. The trees, clouds, and soft 
light of the moon soften the rocky 
outcroppings around the river. The 
combination of these elements 
makes the painting feel serene. 
MICHALA ROLLE, A JUNIOR MAJORING 


IN RELIGION, IS A TECHNOLOGY 
ASSISTANT IN THE MUSEUM. 
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could choose Claus Oldenburg’s 

Giant Three-Way Plug. My sons 
loved to clamber all over it when they 
were little. | could choose Rubens’ 
The Finding of Erichthonius—my 
first- and second-grade students 
were mesmerized by the story of 
the snake-legged infant every time 
we visited the museum. | have a 
long list of paintings that are 
favorites, but I've decided to choose 


s an art history major, | had to 

write a formal analysis of a 
work in the museum and picked 
Matisse’s Young Girl Seated. | 
remember being amazed at how 
Matisse captured such a coyly 
seductive expression in the 
quickest, most abbreviated strokes. 


Henri Matisse's Young Girl Seated, a 
painting filled with color and light. 
It's an artwork that, in Matisse's 
own words, has “a soothing, 
calming influence on the mind, 
rather like a good armchair.” It's as 
if I'm transported to Nice whenever 
| look at the painting. 

SHARON BLECHER IS A RETIRED 


TEACHER FROM EASTWOOD 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


| haven't seen that painting in over 
25 years, but | think of her eye- 
brows every time | look at a Matisse 
figure and marvel at his economy of 
means. 

HILARIE SHEETS ‘86 IS AN ARTS 


WRITER AND CONTRIBUTING EDITOR 
TO ARTNEWS. 


Tell us your favorite at oberlin.edu/oam. 


love Romare Bearden's Conjur 

Woman and Alison Saar's Lave 
Téte, but for me, the works that 
will always be closest to my heart 
are Jonathan and Jonathan with 
Hands by Rashid Johnson. | 
remember seeing them when they 


were first installed and being in 
awe. | could (and did) stare at 
those photos for hours. 

LAUREN HAYNES ‘04 IS ASSISTANT 


CURATOR AT THE STUDIO MUSEUM IN — 
HARLEM, NEW YORK CITY. 


OBERLIN PROFESSORS TEACH. 


BY KRISTIN OHLSON 
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Sex,” says Darling, a professor of psychology at 
Oberlin for seven years. . 

The dark blue squares indicate high school 
students who are not sexually active. Several shades of green indicate 
kids with different probabilities of having sex with their peers. The 
arrangement of differently colored squares can change dramatically 
from model to model—there can be schools where sexual activity is 
very low and some where it’s very high—but Darling is showing the 
Oberlin students in her adolescent development seminar how social 
issues can be examined using computational models, in which the 
variables can be considered mathematically. 

The blocks of color start to shift when you drop one kid with a sexu- 
ally transmitted disease—a dangerously red block—into the model. 
As her students watch the affliction spread, especially in the models 
where sexual activity is so high that everyone in the high school even- 
tually contracts the disease, Darling can hear gasps and groans spread- 
ing throughout her classroom. 

“A lot of my students will go on to work in social service agencies,” 
Darling explains. “They'll get into deliberations similar to the one this 
model addresses, which is how best to slow the spread of STDs in high 
schools when you have a limited program budget. People usually just 
sit around and argue about how to do it, but another approach is to 
create these ‘what-if’ scenarios through computational modeling and 
turn those arguments into numbers. Someone might say such-and- 
such program would work better, but the model helps you understand 
exactly how much better.” 

Only a few years ago, Darling wouldn’t have considered using com- 
putational models in her classes. She’s a statistician used to working 
with mathematical models that use hard data, so she wasn’t even com- 
fortable using these what-if models herself. But she’s open to changing 
what she does in the classroom to help her students learn. She and sev- 
eral other professors—Richard Salter (computer science), Dan 
Stinebring (astronomy and physics), Michael Loose (neuroscience), 
and Ellis Tallman (economics), as well as Albert Borroni (computer 
support for teaching) — began to discuss how learning about computer 
modeling would equip students to grapple with many of the most com- 
plicated issues in the world. | 

“Almost every policy debate is based on computational models,” 
Darling says. “Climate change, the Wall Street meltdown, stimulus 
packages, health care reform — these are all approached using mod- 
els. If you want to participate in the debates, you have to under- 
stand modeling.” 

Stinebring and Salter held a conference on computational modeling 
five years ago. Two years after that, the group applied for and won a 
National Science Foundation grant to introduce computational mod- 
eling into courses throughout the curriculum, For three years, work- 
shops were offered to teach this approach to faculty. 

Now, the method is used in psychology, sociology, economics, geol- 
ogy, astronomy, political science, biology, neuroscience, and bled oa 
mental studies. The overall goal is to introduce 85 percent of Oberlin’s 
students to computational modeling, with the assumption that stu- 
dents will likely take two different classes over the course of their stud- 
ies and see how the approach can be used in different disciplines. 


ancy Darling points to an Excel table of diferent Aa coeaine o" 
ent-colored squares scattered on her computer. 7 
_ Screen. “This, believe it or not, is high school 
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A DEVOTION TO PEDAGOGY 


ntroducing computational modeling to the humanities is one of many ways that Oberlin 
professors push pedagogical innovation into the classroom. While many started teaching when 


the archetype of a great professor was the brilliant lecturer, they've been 
paying attention to research that smashes that archetype. The research 
shows that students learn better when they’re actively involved in working with 
the material—and that they learn best when they partner with other students 
to shape and question it. Learning also thrives when teachers reach across dis- 
ciplines and use unexpected tools, resources, and settings. And—not so sur- 
prising—students learn when they nail down their understanding in prose. 
The implications of this research are pushing many professors to change the 
way they work, so much so that alumni who took their classes even five years 
ago would be surprised. “It’s striking how engaged the faculty are in reflecting 
on their teaching and how they constantly revise it and add new elements,’ says 
Sean Decatur, dean of the College of Arts and Sciences. “On an individual level, 
there are some who decide they want to try something new. Groups of faculty 
also get together to explore and discuss new pedagogical practices. Our office 


funds and supports many of these efforts.” 

History professor Steven Volk has been teaching at Oberlin for 26 years, 
and he’s led many of the efforts to explore and test new pedagogical models. 
Fifteen years ago, he began engaging other faculty members in this explora- 
tion, with initiatives such as Friday brown-bag lunches in which faculty dis- 
cussed teaching approaches. Four years ago, he institutionalized this effort by 
founding the Center for Teaching Innovation and Excellence, which is housed 
in Mudd Library. 

“There’s a fundamental revolution going on in pedagogy, where we've 
moved from teaching to learning,” says Volk, who in 2011 was Oberlin’s first 
teacher to receive the U.S. Professor of the Year award (see sidebar). “We know 
that the way students learn best is to construct knowledge in their own heads. 
If ’'m doing all the work constructing a beautiful lecture and all I want is for 
them to take it down, then they’re not constructing knowledge. So I’ve totally 
changed my classes to put student learning at the center.” 

For one thing, Volk no longer delivers the traditional classroom lecture. 
Instead, he prepares 30- to 40-minute video lectures that students view outside 
the classroom, at their own pace. Volk then breaks them into groups to discuss 
and answer questions about the material. “On the first day of class, I talk to 
them about wanting to create a community of learners, and that I want them 
to learn from each other as well as from me,” he says. “I talk to them about their 
responsibilities within that community. As a result, discussions aren’t seen as 
wasted time between the nuggets of truth I’m delivering to the class.” 

Volk doesn’t expect his students to recall all the details they’ve discussed in 
class—after all, they have smart phones if they need to know that Bolivia’s 
independence from Spain took hold in 1825. He approaches his classes with 
what he calls the “backward planning” hypothetical. “If I bump into one of my 
students 10 years after graduation, what do I want them to remember?” he says. 


“Not the details, but the concepts and the learning skills: how to investigate, read closely, analyze, 


interpret, and work with others.” 


BREAKING BOUNDARIES 


ne of the pedagogical ideas Volk has embraced is called “languages across the curriculum.” 
He augments his two-semester course on the history of Latin America with an extra hour 
per week taught in Spanish for students who want to study the culture more intensively 


and earn an extra credit. 


“If you want to study a part of the world where English is not the main 1 
do some studying in the language of that country,” says Sebastiaan Rabe 


anguage, it makes sense to 
r, a professor of Hispanic studies 


who has organized faculty workshops on the sub- 


Students arrive in Dan Stinebring’s 
“astronomy and physics classes 


nd unload their backpacks: books, 


pads of paper, laptops, and 
~ clickers. Clickers? Are they 


competing to change TV channels? 
_ Stinebring, the Francis D. 


 Federighi Professor of Natural 

~ Science, talks briefly about the 
_ subject of the day, asks a question, 
then a screen lights up with four 


different answers. After some 
productive rumination, students 
across the room push a button on 
their clickers. Immediately, the 
technology provides the summary 
of their votes, and Stinebring has 
an instant understanding of the 
array of student comprehension. If 
the class is evenly divided between 
those who have the right answer 
and those who don't, he tells 
students to turn and convince their 
neighbor that they're right. 

“It has a remarkable impact on 
the class,” Stinebring says. 
“There's a moment of chaos and 
hubbub with everyone talking to 
their neighbor, trying to put their 
reasoning into words. That 
articulation usually helps move the 
overall understanding along. This 
fits into what I'm trying to do with 
my students in general. 4 want 
active learning in the classroom, 
not the traditional passive 
learning, which treated the 
students like passive vessels that 
we pour knowledge into.” 


ject. “To understand the history, you have to know 
the language so you can talk to sources and read 
documents. So many nuances are lost in transla- 


tion. The kids doing the 
extra hour come to class 
with insights that the main 
class doesn’t.” 

The concept was 
first introduced across the 
country in the 1980s, 
Faber notes, and _ has 
recently come to the fore 
again because of a renewed 
interest in international- 
ism. It’s a concept that has 
great potential at Oberlin 
where there is a strong 
faculty— 


many professors either 


international 


grew up speaking the lan- 
guage of the country they 
teach about or learned it as 
scholars. “We have experts 
in French history, Latin 
American history, Asian 
history, Eastern European 
history, and Russian his- 
tory, and all those people 
as a matter of course speak 
and read the languages of 
the region,” Faber says. 
“This program allows the 
faculty to make fuller use 
of the skills they have as 
scholars.” 

For instance, Ari 
Sammartino, associate 
professor of history, will 
be teaching a course about 
Weimar Germany and 
will include an extra ses- 
sion taught in German. As 
she’s not trained to teach 
German, a professor in 
the German department 


will help her prepare that session. “It really makes 


sense for an expert in German history to work 
with the German department,” says Faber. “This 
new effort breaks down barriers between depart- 


ments that don’t make sense.” 

While there was never a barrier to enter the 
Allen Memorial Art Museum, it’s only in the last 
decade or so that a significant number of faculty 
members have recognized that its rich collection 
can be as rewarding academically as it is aestheti- 
cally. The museum received a $1.25 million chal- 


lenge grant from the Mellon Foundation in 2008 
to spur greater use of its collection in teaching. 
The grant helped establish a permanent endow- 
ment for the museum’s Office of Academic 
Programs, which is curated by Liliana Milkova. 
“My role is to facilitate the use of the collec- 
tion as a teaching tool and the galleries as a 
learning site,’ says Milkova, who has held work- 
shops with faculty to talk about pedagogical 


opportunities that the museum offers and works 


with about six classes each week. “I do a lot of 


outreach to non-art faculty who are often hesi- 
tant to integrate art into their teaching. I want 
them to think of the art as a learning tool, not 


some esoteric material. We can find the meeting 
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point between their discipline and the art.” 


In a recent use of the museum’s collection, 
Milkova led a session with Andrea Estepa’s 
advanced history seminar in second-wave femi- 
nism to see how the ideas from the movement 
were expressed in art. One of the signature pieces 
was a still life painted by Audrey Flack in 1974 
called Strawberry Tart Supreme, which depicts a 
tray of desserts with a dripping, glistening straw- 
berry tart at the center. “Traditionally, women 
weren't considered advanced enough to create 
anything more intellectually engaging than still 
lifes,” Milkova says. The artist was using the still 
life genre and the focus on baking—a traditional 


women’s pursuit—to challenge these constraints 


while hinting at the intensity and even ferocity 
of women’s desires. 

Taylor Allen, associate professor of biology, 
has also been working with Milkova to wrench 
his students’ learning out of the traditional 
framework. For his Biology of Love class, his stu- 
dents view about 15 works of art that depict 
some aspect of love, then break into groups to 
develop an argument based on their visual anal- 
ysis—for instance, that love is depicted differ- 
ently in the west than in the east, or whether the 
artists’ depiction of romantic love concurs with 
the scientific under- 
standing of love. “One 
thing I like about this 
is that it puts the stu- 
dents in the realm of 
uncertainty,’ Allen says. 
“Science students always 
feel there is one right 
answer, but in art there 
isn’t one right answer.” 

The students learn to hone their powers of 
visual analysis, assisted by Milkova as she 
explains how she as an art historian approaches 
the work. The ability to conduct a vigorous 
visual analysis serves students well when they 
begin working with microscopes. In fact, a few 
medical schools take a similar approach with 
their students, believing that the skills they learn 
in the museum will buttress the visual acuity 
they need to examine patients. 

And not so surprisingly, the visual richness 
of the museum can stimulate richness in other 
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art forms. At least, this has been the experience 
for Peter Swendsen 799, assistant professor of 
TIMARA (Technology in Music and Related 
Arts). As soon as he began teaching five years 
ago, he took his students into the museum, and 
now it’s a regular part of his teaching. 

A recent example is the class he cotaught with 
Nick Jones of the English department called 
Landscape Soundscape Wordscape, which 
explored how artists in all media start with the 
idea of a place and translate that into different 
creative forms. Students examined landscape 
paintings, musical com- 
positions, poetry, and 
other works, and also 
made their own work. 

“When you take stu- 
dents who are primarily 
focused on making and 
performing music into 
a visual setting, they 
respond quickly and 
eloquently to it,” Swendsen says. “You need to 
have things about which to write your 
music —you need starting points that aren’t just 
other music—and the museum consistently 
supplies starting points.” 

He doesn’t often think of this kind of teach- 
ing as innovative; it’s just something that often 
happens at Oberlin. “But as soon as I talk to 
people at other campuses, the perception of this 
being innovative just goes through the roof,” he 
says. “I don’t think a lot of this creative mixing is 
going on in the world at large.” 


STEVE VOLK’S HISTORY OF INNOVATION 


Steve Volk pauses in the middle of a class 
discussion on dissension in Spain’s South 
American colonies. “Tupac Amaru was the 
last Incan emperor,” says Volk, professor of 
history and chair of Latin American studies. 
“That's where Tupac the singer took his 
name.” 

The students register an extra spark of 
interest, and then the discussion rolls on to 
the difference between a riot and rebellion. 

Is Steve Volk an extraordinary teacher 
because he comes up with these snippets of 
information that knit the class material to 
the students’ extracurricular interests? Not 
really, but it’s part of the package. 

As the recipient of the 2011 U.S. Professor 
of the Year, Volk sets an example for college 
teachers around the county. The award was 
created by the Council for Advancement and 
Support of Education and the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. This is the only national program 
to recognize excellence in undergraduate 
teaching and mentoring. Volk also was 
awarded the American Historical Associa- 
tion's Nancy Lyman Roelker Mentorship 
Award after being nominated by some of his 
former students. 

Throughout his 26-year career, Volk has 
always been eager to try new approaches 
to teaching that will benefit his students. 
And he’s been a motor for pedagogical 
innovation on campus, helping to spread 
the latest research on student learning 
through brown-bag lunches and the 
founding of the Center for Teaching 
Innovation and Excellence. 

In his eagerness to help students learn, 
he creates such fertile classroom discussion. 
that he also learns new things. “I love teach- 
ing undergraduates,” Volk says. “They're not 
set in their disciplines, and they don’t know 
which questions they're not supposed to 
ask. Often, those questions really open me 
up to something | hadn't known or thought 
about before.” 


REINFORCING THE POWER OF LANGUAGE 


nother kind of creative mixing is 
taking place on campus as Oberlin 
puts more effort into ensuring that 
students in all disciplines become 
good writers. Oberlin has pursued “writing across 
the curriculum” since 1984, but some felt the 
approach didn’t encourage writing proficiency 
strongly enough. “For instance, we'd have a his- 
tory class that had a writing designation, so the 
students knew theyd have to write a paper there,” 
says composition and rhetoric professor Laurie 
McMillin. “But there was nothing in the designa- 
tion that required the teacher to really work with 
them on how to write the paper, how to revise, 
and so on. If we care about student writing, then 
we need to be more engaged with the process.” 

McMillin is helping guide a transformation 
that will come to fruition in the fall of 2013. In 
addition to the writing instruction that takes 
place in the first-year seminar all new students are 
encouraged to take, other classes spread across the 
disciplines will be designated as writing intensive 
or writing advanced. The professors will train to 
work with students on 
their writing: McMillin has 
already conducted work- 
shops for faculty mem- 
bers—in science and 
social science, so far— who 
might be unsure about 
their ability to teach writ- 
ing and concerned that the 
time spent on writing pro- 
ficiency will take away time 
they need to teach their 
subject. McMillin says that once they try it, they're 
often relieved on both counts. 

“I had a young history teacher, Marko 
Dumancic, take the workshop,” she says. “He 
reported back that he had the students do 
lots of writing and that it really helped them 
learn the content.” 

The ability to write within and outside their 
disciplines will stand the students in good stead 
through their years in higher education and 


beyond. “We have kids working on suc h interest 
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"WE HAVE KIDS WORKING ON 
SUCH INTERESTING THINGS. THEY _.. 
NEED TO BE ABLE TO 
COMMUNICATE THAT TO OTHER 
PEOPLE, NOT JUST OTHER 
SPECIALISTS.” 


ing things,” says McMillin. “They need to be able 


to communicate that to other people, not just 


other specialists.” 
A CULTURE OF RISK TAKING 


hat many of the same emphases and 

innovations have enlivened the con- 

servatory is a testament to the impor- 

tance of the barrier breaking that drives 
these changes. 

“We were very compartmentalized before,” 
says the conservatory’s dean, David Stull ’89, 
who is in a position to know since he was a stu- 
dent at the conservatory more than two decades 
ago. What used to happen was students would 
go to theory and history classes and find there 
wasn't a connection between those classes and 
performance.” Now, with classes such as 
Performance and Analysis, there is a bridge 
between those realms. The result is that the 
intellectual exploration that takes place bol- 
sters the students’ ability to meet the ever- 
changing demands of careers in music. 

Brian Alegant, professor of music theory 
and director of the divi- 
sion of music theory, says 
the conservatory faculty 
moved toward a 
model of more active 
learning and engagement 
with the students. 

“The whole idea for me 
is to put the student in 
charge of his or her own 
learning,” Alegant says. 

Gone from Alegant’s 
class are midterm and final exams. “Everything is 
projects based,” he says. And while student assign- 
ments in the past were based on a piece of music 
dictated by the instructor, Alegant wants his stu- 
dents to choose. “If you're a bassoon player, what 
the [heck] do you want to work on a Schubert 
piano sonata for?” he says. “Why don’t we choose 
a piece that youre currently learning?” Not only 
do students choose their inputs, they choose their 
outputs, as well. “You might write a paper, or you 


might do a recording, or you might compare and 


contrast different performances, or you might 
create an analytical diagram, or you might decide 
that you want your final project to be an article 
that you're going to submit to Horn Call, or to 
Violin Quarterly, or Piano Quarterly, so you can 
actually take a stab at getting into the professional 
world of publication.” 

Conservatory teaching is also moving away 
from what Alegant characterizes as the “I am 
Delphic Oracle, holder of all knowledge” model, 
“toward the idea the professor is merely a facilita- 
tor in the student’s educational experience.” That 
also means moving toward alternative grading 
schemes and a tremendous amount of self-reflec- 
tion. At midterms and finals, he asks students for 
two pages of reflections, one page—“no BS”— 
about what they learned, and another stating 
what grade they deserve, and why. Most of the 
time, he says, they’re right on the mark. 

The conservatory is also marshaling techno- 
logical advances to meet the students where they 
are. While the faculty members want students to 
listen to music and read scores as much as possi- 
ble, until recently, that material was mostly avail- 
able in the library. But, Alegant says, “Most musi- 
cians lead vampire hours.” So the conservatory 
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Before the voting age was lowered to 18, and before the civil rights and anti-war move- 
ments brought them into the real world of politics, Oberlin students enjoyed mock 


medieval stained glass, and she dedicated her 
most recent book, The Gothic Stained Glass of 
Reims Cathedral, to Senator J. William Fulbright. 
Meredith is a professor emerita at Syracuse 
University. See her video interview on YouTube. 


1955 | 
Louis Malucci and his wife, Dorelle Flavin °56, 
were joined by former roommate Humbert 
“Mike” Fiskio and his wife for dinner in 
Killington, Vt., in what has become an annual 
event. The Fiskios moved to Bridport, Vt., 
following Mike’s retirement from his dental 
practice. The couple’s daughter, Janet, is on the 
Oberlin faculty. Lou and Dorie also met up 
with Richard “Bunky” Seaman and Sue Curtis. 
“Bunky’s mother was formerly dean of 
women,” Lou writes, adding that he and Bunky 
were two of the original seven graduates of 
Oberlin’s first ROTC program. “Adlai 
Stevenson performed the honors of pinning on 
the gold bars.” 


conventions, which brought nationally known speakers to campus and debated the issues | 
of the day. For many Oberlin students, this every-four-year event was among the highlights 
of their college years, The 1960 mock convention, which made John F. Kennedy the 
Democratic nominee, fell right in the middle of those years for the Class of 1962. 

The Class of 1962 celebrates its 50th reunion this May, and the Oberlin Alumni Associa- 
tion encourages all members to return to Oberlin. (The entire delegation from the great 
state of Ohio welcomes you!) 

This photo was sent to the magazine by Steve Vanek ‘62. To see more photos of the 
convention, courtesy of the Oberlin College Archives, visit oberlin.edu/oam. | 


1950 


Melissa Moore Brown retired in April after 50 
| years as cellist with the Vermont Symphony 
| Orchestra. “The final concert for me happened 
to be the one where Yo-Yo Ma was soloist,” she 
writes. “Being the clown that he is, he said that 
he came to my retirement party instead of going 


Martha Loomis Grabill and Mary Kay Long 
enjoyed a visit at the Grabill’s cottage in 


Mattapoisett, Mass., last summer. 


Anne Wilson Baxter writes, “I really enjoy the 
family pictures of new babies in the alumni 


magazine, which give it a lighter, more personal 


Martha Loomis Grabill ‘44 and Mary Kay Long ‘44 


For reunion information, visit new.oberlin.edu/events-activities/reunion/. 


touch. In my old age I’m reminiscing about 


all musi- 


| 
| Oberlin graduates of other classes 
| cians—who have helped create a special Oberlin 


OA 
JA4 | 


family for me. Several have performed chamber 
music with me at different periods of my life: 
Jaroslav Holesovsky ’47, Alice Imamoto Takemoto 
’47, David Bean ’50 (a student of Emil 


Danenberg), Harold Byers ’66, and Andrea Ridilla 


78. The list would be incomplete without adding 
my friend John Schantz ’43/’47—a natural 
musician. He, Alice Imamoto, and I were piano 
students of the late professor Frank Shaw. Since 
1992, 1 have been a professor emerita at Miami 

| University in Oxford, Ohio.” 


Meredith Parsons Lillich was interviewed by the 
4 | U.S. Department of State about her 1953 


Fulbright experience to Belgium. She had an 


» Py 


| epiphany there that led to a career studying 


to the royal wedding. He delivered flowers to me 
at the concert dressed as a stagehand. To hear 
him rehearse and play with us was memorable.” 


LOS 


Michael Meltsner wrote Cruel and Unusual 
(Quid Pro Books, 2011), the true and gripping 
account of a nine-year struggle by a small band 
of lawyers to abolish the death penalty in the 
United States. This new edition features a 
foreword by death penalty author Evan Mandery 
of CUNY’s John Jay College of Criminal Justice, 
as well as a new preface by Michael. 


© Elsa Pendleton wrote Pinyon Creek, 
California, a novel about the effects of the Los 


Angeles Aqueduct on the people of the Owens 


oO 


t 


www.oberlin.edu/alumni 
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Jerome “Jerry” Mandel ‘59 


| Franklin 
Porath directed The Beggar’s Opera at Rutgers 


Valley in the Eastern Sierra. 


University in November. “In deference to 
Rutger’s undoubtedly most famous alumnus, 
James Gandolfini, my concept for staging the 
opera was Mack The Knife meets The Sopranos.” 


1959 | 


Peter Lieberman moved his retail shop, Centre 
Ski and Bike, to new quarters in West Newton, 
Mass., in 2010: “40 percent bigger and 100 
percent brighter,” he writes. “Moving was 
horrible but a great business decision, as sales 
took off. Area Obies get extra discounts on skis, 
bikes, snowboards, and outerwear by saying, 
‘Krislov is our President. Retirement? Ask me 
next year.” m | Jerome “Jerry” Mandel traveled 
from Israel, and Jean Kelso Senjor from 
Germany, to Marjory Harper’s home in 
California last May. For two weeks they explored 
national parks in the American Southwest; the 
Hopi and Navajo lands; and Flagstaff and 
Sedona, Ariz., where they had their auras 
cleansed at the Sedona vortices. They even did 
smooth-water rafting on the Colorado River. 
White-water rafting,” they claim, “is for sissies 
and kids.” After being snowed out of their 
campsite at the Grand Canyon, Marj and Jean 
camped out in Jerry’s motel room. Pictured are 
Marj, Jerry, and Jean at the Getty Museum in 
Los Angeles Allan Penner, now in his mid 
70s, still loves to sing. “No conductor, however, 
even comes close to Robert Fountain,” he writes. 


“He is one that I have always and will always 
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admire. Thank you, Dr. Fountain, for all you 


gave me while I was at Oberlin.” 


LOO] | 


Amy Fielder writes that Three Notch’d Road: 
The Charlottesville Baroque Ensemble, which 
includes Obies Fiona Hughes ’10, Anne 
Timberlake ’03, and Mark Shuldiner ’09, 
played at the Shenandoah University Bach 
Handel Festival in October. “The group was 
outstanding ...I felt so proud of Oberlin,” Amy 
writes. |W]: www.tnrl | Martha 
Johnson published two volumes of Musing 
Along the Way, her way of “coping with the 


baroque ore 


A SOVIET REUNION? 


interesting, challenging, and sometimes 
painful years that follow an unwelcome 


diagnosis of multiple sclerosis at age 57.” 


| 
Patti Lieb ’66 sends this update on Judith Liber. 
“After retiring as solo harpist from the Israel 
Philharmonic Orchestra after 40-plus years, 
Judy and Tzvika moved to Lake Como, Italy, 
where Judy gives master classes to harpists who 
come from all over the world to study with her. 
She has written extensively about music and 
the harp and published a book. She is the 
mother of two talented daughters: Tali, who 
plays the harp professionally, and Danna, who 
has had a phenomenal solo career as a 


In 1964, at the height of the Cold War, the Oberlin College Choir sang 39 concerts during a 
two-month, 12-city tour of the Soviet Union and Romania. Seventy-five students (including 
a chamber orchestra) took part in the tour, which was organized through a U.S. State . 
Department cultural exchange program. The choir was chosen by a committee of Russian 
artists from among a selection of groups provided by the state department. Here, Robert 
Fountain, the choir's director, rehearses women of the Oberlin College Choir on the stage of 


the Great Hall of the Moscow Conservatory. 


The 2012 Oberlin Conservatory Alumni Reunion and Celebration, which takes place June 
14-17, is for conservatory alumni, double-degree graduates, students who enrolled in music 
courses, and all Oberlin alumni who love music. For more information, visit oberlin.edu/ 
conservatoryreunion. To see more photos of the tour from the Oberlin archives, visit oberlin. 


edu/oam. 


coloratura soprano in Europe.” Judy has four 
grandchildren, including twin girls born 


September 8 in Israel. 


Joseph A. Fink, a member of Dickinson Wright, 
PLLC, was named a 2011 Michigan Super 
Lawyer in Civil Litigation Defense. He has also 
been included in The Best Lawyers in America 
2012 in several areas, including commercial 


litigation, health care law, and insurance law. 


Anita Fahrni sent a Swiss newspaper clipping with 
this note: “David Zinman ’58 has been in the news 
here in Switzerland a great deal lately, with very 
special concerts and celebrations for his 70th 
birthday. He is retiring soon from the Tonhalle 
Orchestra of Zurich, where he is very well known, 
well liked, and successful.” Anita was awarded the 
Medal of Peace by the Democratic Party of 
Mongolia in 2010 in recognition of her contribu- 
tions to that country in the field of educa- 
tion—only the fourth foreigner to receive the 
honor. Her Swiss program for language instruc- 
tion and teacher training has influenced language 
teaching throughout Mongolia and provided more 
than 300,000 books to institutions there. 

| Peter Pollak published The Expendable Man 
(Expendable Man Publishing, 2011), a novel in 
which American businessman Nick Grocchi is 
sentenced to seven years in a Turkmenistan prison 
for a crime he did not commit. = | Marcia 
Talley’s book A Quiet Death (Severn House, 2011) 
was launched with signings in Annapolis, Md., the 
United Kingdom, and St. Louis. A Quiet Death is 


the 10th in Marcia’s Hannah Ives mystery series. 


Sheila Allen Yeomans founded the Clear 
Creek Music Festival in eastern Oregon last 
summer. Students from Texas Christian 
University, the University of Texas at Austin, and 
the Eastman School of Music received musical 
instruction, coaching, master classes, daily yoga 
classes, and performance opportunities in 
Halfway and nearby Baker City. Faculty included 
Sheila, her husband David Yeomans ’60, Gregory 
Allen ’70, and composer-in-residence/vocal coach 
Martin-Beatus Meier. Hiking, boating, and living 
in a farming community allowed students to 
experience the connection between music and 
nature. 

| Muriel Minot and 
Ann Gundersheimer reunited in Santa Monica, 


Calif., last April, their first meeting since 


Muriel Minot and Ann Gundersheimer ‘66 


graduation. “It was like yesterday,” Muriel writes. 
“Ann is still wonderful and funny. My husband, 
Terrence Beasor, and I celebrated our 43rd 
anniversary in December. We are both still acting, 
and I’m still singing. My dinner theatre closed 
after 13 years (thank you, economy), but all is 
good. I was in Clint Eastwood’s Changeling and 
appeared on Lie to Me and iCarly recently. Terry 
has a recurring role on The Middle as Mr. 
Johnson. Life is great on the beach in Santa 


Monica.” 


Three 1967 classmates gathered in Santa Cruz, 
Calif., last summer to celebrate Peter Miller's 
receipt of a doctoral degree in political theory and 
community technology. Peter had been pursuing 
his degree since 1971, but the protest movement, 
careers, and family intervened. After three decades 
in the field of developing technology education 
and access programs to help people in rural and 
urban low-income, low-literacy, and otherwise 
underserved communities, Peter retired and 
decided to give his PhD at U.C. Santa Cruz 
another shot (despite living in Boston). Toasting 
his success at multiple parties were Michael and 
Karen Nierenberg and Fred Silverman, all friends 


since their first year at Oberlin. 


OBERLIN FEVER 


LIV COMBE ‘12 


In the cold Oberlin winter of 1967, two 
freshman roommates made a pact: 
Before graduating, they would win the 
Ohio Athletic Conference (OAC) basket- 
ball championship. And in their senior 
year, that’s exactly what they did. 

As cocaptains of the basketball team, 
Randy Miller ‘70 and Al Wellington ‘70 
led the Yeoman squad to victory over 
national powerhouse Wittenberg for the 
title, along the way bringing together a 
campus and community that desper- 
ately needed to unite. 

This is the story told in Oberlin Fever, 
a book by Miller and Wellington that 
details the team’s 1970 trek to the OAC 
trophy. The pair came up with the idea in 
2010, the 40th anniversary of the 
historic championship win, and the year 
that Miller and Wellington were inducted 
into Oberlin’s Athletics Hall of Fame. 
Naturally, the reunion inspired a trip 
down memory lane. 

“We got to thinking, recalling, and 
reliving those exciting days,” says Miller. 
“That team and what happened during 
the season and in the tournament is a 
really good story. We thought Oberlin- 
ians who were there would want to recall 
it, or that those of later generations 
could learn about it for the first time.” 

The story of the championship run is 
all the more compelling because of its 
timing, in the midst of one of the most 
culturally tumultuous periods in U.S. 
history. The Yeoman drive to victory 
inspired a color-blind coming together of 
the Oberlin community, with more than 
1,600 Oberlin fans packing the stands 
for that final game. 

“Our book tells the story of a team, 
a time, and a campus that was swept 
up in basketball fever," says Miller, 
“and that deserves a lasting place in 
Oberlin lore.” 
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No matter your journey, it began at Tappan Sailate 


Photo courtesy of Oberlin College Archives 


You may not have realized it then, but those many walks on the Square were the start of 
your path through life. Your planned gift will give future generations of Oberlin College 
students a head start on their own journeys. We offer a variety of “paths” to help you 
achieve your philanthropic goals. 


Make a bequest to Oberlin College: For helpful brochures, or 
You may designate a specific amount, a particular asset, more information on how you 
or a percentage of your estate to Oberlin through your will. can help shape the journeys of 


intial 92% 6 fut ti f Ober! 
Donate your home and keep living in it: piprpicad leu once ee 
students, please contact us. 


Continue living in your home, but receive an immediate 440.775.8599. or email us at 


haritable deduction and avoid significant capital gains taxes. 
a : eas gift.planning@oberlin.edu 


Retirement plans and life insurance: 
Add Oberlin as the beneficiary and avoid probate and taxes. hie sco 


Create a Charitable Remainder Trust: == | a= pase 
Your gift goes into a trust that pays income to you or a loved one Pe 
and ultimately benefits Oberlin. wie De 3 a 


Establish a Charitable Gift Annuity: | 
| You receive a guaranteed income stream for life and a charitable 
| deduction, and your gift provides future support for Oberlin. 
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Nherlin Alumni make a difference. Participate. Donate. Connect. 
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1968 | 


© Susan Manning Blanchard writes: “On 
August 7, 2011, my position changed. I am now 
the founding dean of the U.A. Whitaker 
College of Engineering [Florida Gulf Coast 
University] after spending six years as 
founding director of the Whitaker School of 
Engineering. It is very exciting to finally be a 
college. In June I became a fellow of the 
American Society for Engineering Education. 
A new granddaughter was born in May. Life is 
good!” m | Ted Morgan gave a talk at Oberlin 
last March titled “The System Doesn’t Work: 
How Did We Get Here?” The talk covered 
themes discussed in his recently published 
book, What Really Happened to the 1960s: How 
Mass Media Culture Failed American 
Democracy (University Press of Kansas). 

m | Roger Goodman says his life as a concert 
harpsichordist, teacher, and recording artist 
has come to an end. He formed a not-for-profit 
organization called Tribal Elder Productions, 
which makes documentary films. One of his 
films is about how the Chicago queer commu- 
nity dealt with the “AIDS holocaust of the 
1980s and ’90s... by forming a community of 
love and compassion.” He is seeking funding 
for the film. He also published his first book, 
Thoughts of a Tribal Elder: One Queerman’s 
Journey From the Ashes Risen, a collection of 
essays “about all things queer, but especially my 
recovery from drug addiction,” which is 
available through online bookstores. He 
reports that being clean from all drugs for 
seven years is what enabled him to write the 
book. “My health is quite stable now. AIDS is 
terrible to live with, but I am feeling really well. 
My spouse and I share a home together, and I 
am very happy with my life.” A]: Tribal Elder 
Productions, 6725 N. Sheridan Rd., Suite 304, 


Chicago, IL 60626 


1970s 


1970 | 
© Wellesley Foshay was honored as a 
distinguished alumnus by the College of 
Education at Indiana University-Bloomington. 
He coedited the Handbook of Improving 
Performance in the Workplace, Vol. 1: 
Instructional Design ( Wiley/Pfeiffer) for the 
International Society for Performance 
Improvement. ® | Carolyn Kubitschek, a 
partner with Lansner Kubitschek Schaffer in 


New York, is a noted civil rights, child 
protection, and social security lawyer. She was 
the only lawyer in the past 21 years to argue 
before the Supreme Court on behalf of child 
and family rights in a child abuse investigation. 
The case, Camreta vs. Greene, was argued last 
March. 


1972 
© Jane Redmont and Dennis Redmont ’62 
delivered speeches in tribute to their 92-year-old 
father, Bernard Redmont, at a ceremony 
honoring him with the rank of officier in the 
Légion d’Honneur, France’s highest honor. 
Bernard had been made a chevalier (knight) of 
the Legion of Honor in 1973; the promotion to 
officier, a rarer distinction, recognizes his 
contributions to understanding between France 
and the U.S. during his long career as an 
award-winning foreign correspondent, lecturer, 
journalism professor, and dean. The September 
27, 2011, celebration in Canton, Mass., also 
turned into a Class of 1962 mini-reunion, with 
former director of admissions Carl Bewig ’62 
and Peggy Taylor ’62 in attendance. ™ | Mystery 
writer $.J. Rozan was featured in Publisher’s 
Weekly on September 9, 2011, for her book Ghost 
Hero (Minotaur, 2011), about fictitious character 
Lydia Chin, a Chinese-American PI. 


1973 | 
Rob Grabill is in his ninth year coaching the 
boy’s varsity soccer team at Hanover High 
School in New Hampshire. Rob has played and 
coached the game for more than 45 years, 
including stints as head coach at New Hampshire 
College (now Southern New Hampshire 
University) and as freshman coach at 
Dartmouth. He is also the director of religious 
education at the Church of Christ at Dartmouth. 


1976 


© Peter Goehring continues to have musical fun 
in northern Michigan. “Here (http://soundcloud. 
com/) is a recent live recording; jazz duo with 
John Riemer of Chi-town, Kalamazoo, and now 
Mackinaw City, Mich.,” he writes. “No apologies, 
no disclaimers, no cigarettes.” @ | René Lerer, 
chair and CEO of Magelan Health Services, a $3 
billion speciality health care management 
organization, was elected to the board of 
directors of Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society 
(HIAS), the international migration agency of 
the American Jewish community and the oldest 
refugee rescue and resettlement agency in the 
U.S. A former refugee, René was assisted by 


recognizes several exceptional alumni. 

Twelve were honored in 2011, most of 
them at the Alumni Council's fall dinner and 
awards ceremony. For fuller profiles on the 
winners, visit oberlin.edu/oam. 


- ach year, the Oberlin Alumni Association 


DR. WENDELL LOGAN 

The highest honor bestowed by 
the Oberlin Alumni Association 
was presented posthumously 
in 2011 at a gathering 
in his honor. Usually 
presented to alumni 
who have given of 
themselves to 
Oberlin in extraordi- 
nary measure, the 
medal at times is 
presented to 
non-alumni whose 
contributions are so remark- 
able and far reaching that an 
individual becomes an alumnus 
by virtue of his or her efforts. 
Wendell Logan, the founder of 
Oberlin's jazz studies program, 
fit the description perfectly. 


KAREN POLLITZ ‘80 


Karen Pollitz ‘80, deputy 
director for consumer support 
at the Center for Consumer 
Information and Insurance 
Oversight, helped shape 
historic health care legislation 
that recently passed into law. 
She also gave testimony seven 
times before U.S. congressio- 
nal committees in 2009, 
shedding light on underhanded 
insurance practices designed 
to deny coverage, raise 
premiums unreasonably, and/ 
or spur less desirable patients 
to leave. In her testimony, she 
also laid out ways to achieve 
universal access to healthcare. 


The Distinguished 
Achievement Award recognizes 
outstanding contributions and 
achievements that reflect 
Oberlin's values in a career 
field. 


BETSY SAMUELSON GREER ‘61 


Betsy Samuelson Greer '61 is 
an advocate for those who 
suffer from serious mental 
illness. A full-time volunteer, 
she has worked to obtain 
community-based services 
and support needed to 
achieve recovery. She is 
active at the National 
Alliance on Mental Illness 
(NAMI) at the national and 
local levels, and has worked 
on the NAMI Helpline, which 
responds to requests about 
mental illness from across 
the nation. 


DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE 
AWARD 


The Distinguished Service 
Award recognizes service or 
volunteer activities that 
reflect Oberlin’s values by 
directly improving the quality 
of life for humanity. 


AIMEE LEE ‘99 


OUTSTANDING 
YOUNG ALUMNI 
AWARD 


Aimee Lee ‘99 is a prolific 
interdisciplinary artist whose 
work, primarily in papermak- 
ing, book arts, installation, 
performance art, and writing, 
examines the nature of being 
human. In 2006, she received 
an MFA from Columbia 
College, Chicago, in interdisci- 
plinary book and paper arts. 
She recently took up the 
craft of hanji, Korean 
handmade paper, which she 
Studied as a Fulbright Fellow 
in South Korea in 2008-09. 
Her work has been exhibited 
in galleries and museums in 
Miami, New York, Germany, 
Argentina, Mexico, Spain, 
Japan, and Oberlin. 


The Outstanding Young 
Alumni Award is given to 
alumni who are 35 years or 
younger who have distin- 
guished themselves in one or 
more of the following areas: 
professional career, service 
to humanity, and service to 
Oberlin College. 
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Susan Manning 
Blanchard ‘68 


Kenneth J. Fairfax ‘81 


René Lerer ‘76 


HIAS when he and his family first came to the 
U.S. ™ | Jeffrey Libson, a partner with the 
Pepper Hamilton law firm’s Philadelphia office, 
was named “best consultant” by the Philadelphia 
Business Journal. 


1977 | 
© Nancy Flynn writes, “My husband, John 
Laurence, and I spent a month traveling around 
France and the Basque country of Spain in 
September 2010. I’ve been writing, volunteering 
for Sunday Parkways in Portland, Ore., and 
editing VoiceCatcher, an area women’s writing 
anthology.” She and John continue to love their 
neighborhood near Alberta Park in “oh-so- 
livable” Portland, where Scarlet Emperor pole 
beans, Japanese eggplant, and assorted herbs and 
annuals now thrive on their sunny tree lawn. 
“The Audubon Society recently certified our 
shady backyard garden as an urban wildlife 
habitat,” Nancy adds. “My second poetry 
chapbook, Eternity a Coal’s Throw, will be 
published by Burning River in Cleveland, Ohio, 
next fall.” @ | Bill Hogeland’s book Declaration, 
a narrative history of startling events leading up 
to American independence, was released in 
paperback in July by Simon & Schuster; the 
hardcover came out in 2010. Bill’s first book, The 
Whiskey Rebellion, is also out in paperback. 


1978 | 
Melissa Hunter-Kilmer and her husband, 
Jonathan, live in an old farmhouse on three acres 
of land in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, 


— 


where they share space with Melissa’s youngest 
son, three dogs, and four horses that belong to a 
friend. “I founded and run Write on Topic, a 
team of terrific writers and editors,” Melissa 
writes. “Want us to write something for you? 
Drop me a line at writeontopic2011@gmail. 
com.’ @ | Jonathan Kusel was named to the 
new science advisory board of American Forests, 
the oldest conservation nonprofit in the country 
and the only one dedicated exclusively to 
protecting and restoring America’s forests. He is 
founder and director of the Sierra Institution for 
Community Environment in Taylorsville, Calif. 


1979 | 
© Probyn Gregory and Julia Wolff welcomed 
baby boy Finn Wolff Gregory on August 28, 
2011, in Los Angeles. “Uneventful delivery, to the 
relief of all.” 


1980s 


1980 | 


© David Alden coauthored a legal treatise, Drug 
and Device Product Liability Litigation Strategy 
(Oxford University Press). Dave practices in the 
product liability section of Jones Day’s office in 
Cleveland. ® | @ Roy Jacobson is the new 
director of corporate care management at the 
University of Pittsburgh Medical Center. He 
moved with his wife, Lisa Cantor, and children 
Samuel and Leah from Cincinnati, where he was 
medical director at the University of 

Cincinnati. ® | @ Jed Johnson writes, “After 
three years of heading up the National Center on 
Senior Transportation, | now oversee another 
Easter Seals initiative—the National Veteran 
Caregiver Training Program. This incredibly 
rewarding position provides support for 
caregivers of significantly disabled post-9/11 
veterans.” 


1981 | 


Kenneth J. Fairfax is the U.S. ambassador to 
Kazakhstan. A career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, he holds the personal rank of 
Minister Counselor and served previously in 
Iraq, Vietnam, Poland, and the Ukraine, among 
other countries. Ken holds three worldwide 
Department of State awards. His wife is Nyetta 
Yarkin. @ | Judy Moody and the Not Bummer 
Summer, a children’s movie based on Megan 
McDonald’s popular book character Judy 


Moody, was in theaters this past summer. 
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1982 


« 


© Karen Dean Little writes, “I am honored to 
have been awarded a 2011 WLKY Bell Award, an 
award given annually ‘to those who have shown 
the true Spirit of Louisville [Ky.] through 
unselfish, humanitarian service. The award 
recognizes my and my husband’s founding of 
the nonprofit Alley Cat Advocates and its work 
to spay/neuter 20,000 stray and unowned cats in 
the Louisville area, as well as my success in 
forging partnerships with other animal service 
groups to reduce the rapid reproduction of 


stray cats locally.” 


1983 


David Pleasant authored Pleasant Signs, an art 
book that features the works of African 
American artist William M. Pleasant Jr. The 
book is the first of two editions that highlight 
the artistic works of Pleasant, a Savannah-born 


a f lL. f i I> ninr 
painter. / W/: book@pleasantart.org 


1985 | 


© John Abdenour and Margaret Conable 
welcomed baby Michael Francis Abdenour, born 
July 27, 2011, five days after John’s return from 
an international tour with the choir he directs at 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in Fairfield, Conn. 
The family lives in New Haven. @ | Anne 
Deane cofounded DIGIVATIONS, a creative 
technology learning lab that offers interdisciplin- 
ary programs throughout British Columbia, 
Washington, and California, ranging from novice 
to advanced education in fields of science, 
technology, engineering, math, and the creative 
arts with a special emphasis on music and digital 
storytelling. /W): www.digivations.com 


1956 


© Dan Tinianow and wife Jinnie welcomed baby 
Matthew Isaac on April 9, 2011, in Redlands, 
Calif. Dan now teaches in the communication 
and electronic media/film programs at Capital 
University in Columbus, Ohio. He and his family 
are settling into their new home in Bexley. ™ | 
© Lauren Shohet writes, “My husband, Robert 
Richardson, and I, along with our two daughters, 
are back from a sabbatical year in Freiburg, 
Germany. I was an external senior fellow at the 
Freiburg Institute of Advanced Studies; Robert 
telecommuted from a bit further than normal; 
Sophie took a gap year after graduating from 
high school to come with us and attend the 
University of Freiburg. Phoebe, working very 
hard, successfully completed eighth grade in a 


bilingual French-German Gymnasium.” Lauren 


Dan Tinianow ‘86 


was appointed the first Luckow Family Professor 
of English at Villanova University. Her book, 
Reading Masques: The English Masque and Public 
Culture in the Seventeenth Century, was published 
by Oxford University Press. 


1987 | 


John Charles was honored by the Oberlin Club of 


Washington, DC, for his generous service to the 
local alumni community, his class, and the 
Alumni Association. John was recognized at the 
club’s annual ice cream social at which DC 
alumni welcome local incoming Oberlin 
students. ™ | Michael Roth, associate concert- 
master of the New York City Ballet, conducted 
Ocean's Kingdom, an original dance score by Paul 
McCartney. Michael’s interaction with Paul can 
be seen on YouTube. In the photo above, the 
famous Beatle observes one of Michael’s 
rehearsals. 


1991 | 


Charles Gutman, a high school teacher in Illinois, 
was awarded a Teach for America’s Distinguished 
Alumni Award in September for his efforts to 


close the achievement gap and send more 


DICK ANDERSON ‘54 


Dick Anderson '54 has beena 
dedicated servant of Oberlin 
for nearly two decades. He 
first served asa 
class officer while a 
student at Oberlin, 
and was a member 
of Gilbert & Sullivan, 
Glee Club, Mock 
Convention, College 
Choir, College 
Chorus, the men’s 
baseball team, and 
more. As an alumnus, he has 
served as a lead agent since 
1998, a Class of 1954 
Reunion Gift Committee 
member since 2003, an 
Awards Committee member 
from 2006 to 2009, a career 
counselor, and class presi- 
dent from 1992 to 1998. In 
addition, he served as 
treasurer of the Alumni 
Council Executive Board for 
two terms (four years). 


The Alumni Appreciation 
Award recognizes exceptional 
volunteer service or contri- 
butions to the Oberlin College 
Alumni Association. 


SALLY KERR ‘61 


Sally Kerr '61 is recognized 
for her work on behalf of her 
class's 50th reunion. Sally 
utilized her 
extensive publish- 
ing skills to create a 
reunion directory 
that showcased the 
photos, personal 
reflections, 
memorial memo- 
ries, and contact 
information ina 
beautiful and interesting 
format. Throughout the 
Process she tracked the 
submissions, communicated 
with her classmates, and 
encouraged reunion partici- 
pation. 


ERIN HERLIHY ‘97 AND 
KARI WETHINGTON ‘03 


Erin Herlihy '97 and Kari 
Wethington “03, who coordi- 
nate the New York City Oberlin 
club, have organized alumni 
events that have promoted as 
many Oberlin connections as 
possible, yielding multiple 
events featuring Oberlin 
alumni, students, parents, and 
friends—including the Annual 
Summer Picnic, the Annual 
Oberlin Cares-Alumni Day of 
Service, Alumni Day at the Ball- 
park, numerous museum tours, 
and monthly happy hours. 
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NACHIE CASTRO ‘98, OSCAR 
REYES '95, AND JES SHERIDAN ‘98 


Nachie Castro '98, Oscar Reyes 
‘95, and Jes Sheridan '98 are 
longtime members of the 
Alumni Recruiting Network and 
have served as New York City 
coordinators for the past 
several years. They work 
closely with the admissions 
office to help recruit students 
from the largest market for 
enrolling students. Reyes is a 
tireless interviewer. Castro and 
Sheridan are essential to the 
behind-the-scenes organizing 
required for Oberlin’s annual 
Fall Preview, a spring reception 
for admitted students, and the 
January Interview Day. 


CHLOE BIRD ‘86 


Chloe Bird ‘86 has been an 
exemplary volunteer for Oberlin 
in her role as chair of 
the 25th Reunion Gift 
Committee, for which 
she made countless 
phone calls, sent 
e-mails, and wrote 
letters of encourage- 
ment to her fellow 
classmates. Her 
efforts paid off: The 
class exceeded its annual goal 
of $71,000 by raising well over 
$25,000 and achieving 40 
percent participation. 
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Dave Gordon ‘92 


ed 


Tara Venditti ‘94 Charlotte Grant ‘93 


low-income high school students to col- 

lege. m | Violist Steve Price was featured in the 
Oregonian in October to promote the 40th 
anniversary of his annual recital at the Old Church 
in Portland. “At 64, white bearded, compact and 
impish like a leprechaun, Price plays viola in the 
Oregon Symphony,’ the article states. “Steve has 
been with the orchestra since 1972, the same year 
he began giving his own annual concert, always 
with a pianist.” ™ | © Mari-Marcelle Janas Rich 
writes, “After a year filled with changes (retirement 
from Oberlin, remarriage, relocation), I have 
resurfaced with a new career: blogger. I launched 
The Midlife Second Wife in August 2011. In less 


than two months, 1,241 guests have visited the site. 


I’m attracting followers and authors who 
specialize in the second act of American lives, and 
I’ve been thrilled with the response from my 
readers. The blog includes interviews with experts 
in a variety of fields, and—since I’ve always had a 
soft spot in my heart for Obies—I invite alums 
with expertise in such areas as money manage- 
ment, health and wellness, relationships, and PDS 
(post-divorce stress syndrome), along with other 
topics of interest to boomers, to write to me at 
marci.keyword@gmail.com.” |B]: http:/ 


themidlifesecondwife. wordpress.com 


1992 | 
Artist Dave Gordon presented a multimedia and 
interactive art exhibition, Virtual Kinetics, and 
the Art of the Image, at the Charles River 
Museum of Industry and Innovation in 
Waltham, Mass., from April through July. Virtual 


kinetics is the result of a decades-long “partner- 
ship” between Dave, a multimedia artist and 
educator, and the work of Victorian inventor and 
photographer Eadweard Muybridge. 


1993 


Charlotte Grant introduces her “latest creation: 
Han Myles Ardis, born April 14, 2011. He joins 
brothers Max and Jack. With a family of 
wonderful men (including husband Robert 
Ardis) life couldn’t get any better.” Charlotte 
opened her own architectural practice in Austin, 
Texas—Grant Architecture. @ | Juliette M. 
Rogers was granted tenure at Macalester College, 
where she serves as associate professor in French 
and Francophone studies. She taught previously 
at the University of New Hampshire, Durham, 
where she won an excellence in teaching award 
in 2009. Juliette studies the transformation of 
the French novel and Quebec literature and 
culture. 


1994 | 
Ben Lapidus, BMus 95, is part of a class action 
lawsuit working to restore the recently cut “Best 
Latin Jazz Album” category to the Grammy 
Awards. The story has received international 
coverage on BBC, MSNBC, and CNN, among 
others. Ben is a performer and associate professor 
of art and music at John Jay College of Criminal 
Justice, CUNY. ® | @ Matthew Paddock wants 
alumni to know about the Oberlin alumni group 
on LinkedIn. “Nearly 900 members and growing,” 
Matthew writes. “Follow this link (/iftp://www. 
linkedin.com/e/gis/50196) to join the group and 
stay in touch with your fellow Obies.” ™ | Ellen 
Samuels, assistant professor of gender and 
women’s studies and English at the University of 
Wisconsin, was awarded a 2011 Catharine 
Stimpson Prize for Outstanding Feminist 
Scholarship by the University of Chicago Press. 
Ellen’s award-winning essay, “Examining Millie 
and Christine McKoy: Where Enslavement and 
Enfreakment Meet,” combines historical analysis, 
visual culture studies, feminist theory, and race 
theory to explore representations of Millie and 
Christine McKoy, African American conjoined 
twins who were born into slavery in North 
Carolina in 1851. @ | Jocelyn Swigger was 
awarded tenure at Gettysburg College, where she 
is coordinator of keyboard studies in the 
Sunderman Conservatory. Jocelyn is chronicling 
her adventures learning the Chopin études in the 
iTunes podcast Play It Again Swig. She and her 
husband, cartoonist John Kovaleski, welcomed 
baby Benjamin Jack in July 2010. ™@ | Mezzo- 
soprano Tara Venditti was featured in Louisville’s 


NFocus magazine in August, prior to opening 
Kentucky Opera’s 2011-12 season with the title 
role in Bizet’s Carmen. Tara has earned rave 
reviews around the world for her performance as 
Carmen. Conducting the Kentucky Opera 
performance was Joe Mechavich ’91. 


1995 | 


© Nena Davis moved her career counseling 
business, Sage Counseling & Consulting, to 
Colorado. The National Career Development 
Association recognized her as a master career 
development professional. Nena continues to 
sing as a first soprano with the Colorado Choir. 
[W]: http://www.sage-counseling.com | Tema 
Stauffer, a Brooklyn-based photographer, won a 
$25,000 grant from AOL as a recipient of its “25 
for 25 Award” in 2010. The award was one of 25 
grants given internationally for arts innovation. 
Tema’s work has been exhibited at galleries and 
institutions nationally and internationally and 
was included in a survey of contemporary U.S. 
photography at the Houston Fotofest Biennial in 


2010. {/W/: www.temastauffer.com 


1997 | 


© Grammy Award-winning flutist Molly 
Barth released a new video: a recording of 
Frederic Rzewski’s “Mollitude” that features 
visual footage of the Heceda Head lighthouse 
in Oregon. Molly was a founding member of 
eighth blackbird while at Oberlin and now 
teaches flute at the University of Oregon. She 
earned the Grammy in 2008 for Best Chamber 
Music Performance. |W]: http://vimeo. 
com/26346416 ™ | Freelance horn player, 
chamber musician, and teacher Anne 
Howarth performed a faculty recital titled 
Mixed Media: Music and Movement at Tufts 
University in February 2011. Anne has been 
working with modern dancer and choreogra- 
pher Karen Krolak to explore the interplay 
between music and movement. The duo 
offered humorous and thought-provoking 
alternatives to traditional models of dance 
accompanied by live music, examining how 
the public watches performances and what 
they listen to. m | Former Oberlin tennis 
player and Heisman Club Hall of Famer 
Bethany Pribila is cofounder of Team R4V, an 
organization that supports the rehabilitation 
of disabled veterans through their involve- 
ment in athletics and adaptive sports. Team 
R4V hosts its first official event—the Anthem 
half marathon—on March 18, 2012, in 


Virginia Beach. [W]: www.teamr4y.or 


AA 


Nena Davis ‘95 


= 


Katie Zukof ‘03 


1998 | 


Two members of the Class of 2033 met for the first 


time last fall—Rowan Baer (daughter of Stephen 
Baer) and Kya Prunty (daughter of Monica Flory) 
got together for a play date. m | Former Oberlin 
soccer and lacrosse player Alysia Oakley was 
inducted into Oberlin’s John W. Heisman Hall of 
Fame in 2011. A three-time North Coast Athletic 
Conference champion, Alysia was a dominant 
goalie on both the lacrosse and soccer fields. Her 
efforts in the cage helped the Yeowomen win the 
NCAC title in lacrosse in 1995, 1997, and 1998, 


and, as a three-time All-Midwest Region first-team 


selection, she made 504 career saves in the lacrosse 
goal. Her lacrosse skills transferred over to the 
soccer pitch, where she tied the school record for 


career shutouts with 12 in just three seasons. Alysia 


teaches English and coaches lacrosse at 
Mercersburg, a co-ed, college-prep boarding 
school in Pennsylvania. 


2000s 


200] | 


© Clara Van Zanten Boyle married Brendan 
Boyle on June 18, 2011, in St. Louis. In 
attendance were Jessica Boehland, Robin 
Detterman, Alexandra Grindle, Galen Treuer, 


and Jessica Oster and Neil Kelley, both 03. m | 


© Nicolas Dosman was selected as a conduct- 


ing fellow with the Continuo Arts Foundation 


Stephen Baer and 
Monica Flory ‘98 


Emily Ballard ‘05 


for the 2011-12 season. Continuo, based in 
Westfield, N.J., is a nonprofit organization that 
offers national and international performance 
opportunities for artists, musicians, and 
composers of all ages. m | @ Eben 
Lieberman and Corrine Lieberman welcomed 
baby girl Cora Eleni on June 22, 2011, in 
Manchester, Conn. m | Jason Prokowiew 
earned his JD last June at the Massachusetts 
School of Law and sat for the Massachusetts 
bar in August. After clerking at an immigra- 
tion firm in Cambridge, representing immi- 
grants sexually assaulted at work, he opened 
his own firm, Prokowiew Law, which handles 
disability claims, estate planning, mediation, 
and civil litigation. {W/: http://prokowiewlaw. 
com/ @ | © Neal Schindler moved from 
Seattle to Spokane to pursue a master’s degree 
in mental health counseling at Eastern 
Washington University. He hopes to work as a 
therapist in private practice, specializing in 
relationship counseling and helping teens and 
adults recover from eating disorders. 


Peter Sherman ‘06 


Edwin Huizinga ‘06 


2002 | 
im | 


© Jim Altieri and Jocelyn Arlington were married 
October 1, 2011, in Carmel, N.Y. The couple lives 
in Brooklyn. Obies in attendance were Emily 
Farrell ’00; Mark Sackmann (Jim’s freshman 
roommate), Lissa Green-Stark, Dana Kusnir, Kate 
Peterson, and Mike Rosenthal, all ’01; and Jamie 
Graves 03. m | © Rebecca Ducore writes: “I 
successfully completed residency training in 
veterinary anatomic pathology at Tufts and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology-Division 
of Comparative Medicine. I passed pathology 
boards in September and am now a diplomate of 
the American College of Veterinary Pathology. 
I’m currently pursuing a PhD in mouse models 
of hepatocellular carcinoma at the Liver Research 
Center associated with Brown University.” @ | 
© Sarah Green was poet-in-residence for 
Mandoline Whittlesey’s “Embodied Writing” 
weeklong poetry retreat in Montmelard, France, 
in October. @ | © Meredith Meier Sen and 
Dwaipayan Buro Sen ’04 were married August 21, 
2010, outside of Yosemite National Park. Obies in 


attendance were Madeleine Asher, Liz Ellis, Peri 
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Kay Healy ‘05 


Clara Van Zanten Boyle ‘01 


Jacobson Degrazia, Gina Holmes Layh, Aaron 
Manheim, Lea Morgenstern, Simon Nussbaum, 
Hiro Sakiyama, Susannah Richter Santee, Nana 
Twumas; Jean Parks Stahly 50; Sue Fisher Yellen 
74; and Phil Kreniske, Sandy McNaught, 
Nauman Hafiz, Matt Yannascoli, and Irene 
Krugman, all ’04. Meredith earned her master’s 
degree in nursing at the University of Illinois and 
is looking forward to practicing as a certified 
nurse midwife. Buro is a PhD candidate in the 
history department at the University of Chicago. 
The couple lives in Chicago. 


© Chloe Maher and Rick Mohr welcomed baby 
boy Evan Thomas Mohr on July 14, 2011, in Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. ™ | New author Allison Moon took 
publication of her first novel into her own hands 
by circumventing big New York City publishers, 
and she wrote a manifesto explaining why. 
“Despite the shocking success of some self-pub- 
lishing stars and the rising popularity of 
self-publishing among new and established 
authors, there’s still a stigma attached to 
self-publishing,” Allison writes. “I wrote A 


Self-Publishing Manifesto to explain why I see self- 


and preferred —ave- 


publishing as a legitimate 
nue to publication for many authors.” The 
manifesto can be downloaded at www. talesoftie 
pack.com/manifesto. Allison’s novel, Lunatic 
Fringe, was released in September. ®™ | Soprano 
Teresa Wakim made her Severance Hall debut 
with the Cleveland Orchestra in November as 


soloist in the Sinfonia from Bach’s Cantata No. 
202 (“Wedding Cantata”). She first performed 
with the orchestra at Blossom Music Center in 
August. ® | @ Katie Zukof and Eric Schedler 
‘02 opened a bakery in Bloomington, Ind., 
specializing in sourdough whole-grain breads 
baked in a wood-fired brick oven. The couple 
also welcomed baby daughter Leda Ivy Schedler 
on May 11, 2011. {/W/): muddyforkbakery.com 


2,005 | 
a ) 


Emily Ballard and Brandon Stein were married 
June 19, 2011, at Temple Beth Shalom in Austin, 
Texas. A number of Obies attended the wedding, 
including those pictured, from left to right: Grace 
Eginton ’09, Ozlem Akcakoca, Emily, Alison 
Olbrycht, Gabrielle Brown, and Jackie Bousek 
08. The couple lives in Houston. = | @ Kay 
Healy was part of a group exhibition at The Print 
Center in Philadelphia, which showcased her 
life-sized screen prints of furniture based off of 
interviews from local Philadelphians about their 
childhood homes. The project was funded by the 
University of the Arts Faculty Enrichment Grant 
and will be exhibited at the Philadelphia 
International Airport in 2012. m= | Ryan 
Holman keeps a blog on the techno/crossover 
contra subgenre of contra dance events and 
related topics (including some electrofolk music 
and groups that incorporate more mainstream 
music into the contra tradition). He has 
interviewed several dance callers, organizers, and 
DJs in an attempt to chronicle this aspect of the 
evolving contra dance tradition. “These days I 
earn my bread and butter as a copy editor for 
various trade groups and nonprofits, but many of 
my off-day-job hours involve the folkie commu- 
nity near Washington, DC, in some capacity,” he 


writes. /B/: http://www.contrasyncretist.com 


2006 


Violinist Edwin Huizinga performed at Carnegie 
Hall November 15 with the Theatre of Early 
Music and Daniel Taylor. He holds a master’s 
degree in violin performance from the San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music and plays 
classical, baroque, and modern repertoire. 

W]: http://edwinhuizinga.com w | © Peter 
Sherman is a student in the Marshall MBA 
program at the University of Southern California. 
Recently a captain in the U.S. Army, he left active 
duty in January 2011 “after a good four and a half 
years. | spent three of those years overseas — two 
in Korea, one in Iraqg—and I’m now taking 
advantage of the GI Bill. I’m new to L.A., so look 


me up if you want to get together,” he writes. 


HALL OF FAMERS 


Oberlin’s Department of Athletics, in 
conjunction with the John W. Heisman 


Club, inducted five new members into 
its Athletics Hall of Fame during 
Homecoming Weekend last fall. They 
are (I to r) Norm Thoms ‘55 (soccer and 
tennis), Mary Alysia Oakley ‘98 
(lacrosse and soccer), Margaret Cheney 
‘76 (diving and tennis), Tom Palmer ‘51 
(football, track and field, and diving), 
and, not pictured, Ryan Kelley ‘96 
(lacrosse). For more information, please 
visit www.goyeo.com. 


~) Tristan Jones began doctoral studies in 
environmental anthropology at Rutgers 
University in September. He writes: “After 
earning my MA in climate and society at 
Columbia University and cofounding an 
environmental nonprofit and CSA in Brooklyn, I 
felt the next big step was to follow my dreams 
and earn my PhD. With luck, P’'ll someday make 
it back home to Oberlin College, this time, as a 


professor.” 


Elizabeth Baird and Ed Anderson ’08 were 
married June 25, 2011, at Liz’s uncle’s farm in 
Brighton, Mich. Obies in the photo are Kevin 
Moy, Caitlin Donnelly, Alexandra Roth, Scott A. 
McInerney, Liz, Ed, Ariel Kahrl, Robin Baird ”12 
(Liz’s sister), Luke Squire 11, and Shannon 
Higley. | © Kelsey Fuller Combe and 
Clayton Combe ’07 were married August 12, 
2011, at the bride’s lakeside summer home in 
Frankfort, Mich. The couple lives in New York. 
In attendance were best man Jesse Garrison ’07: 
bridesmaids Juliana Beckel, Sarah Teitelbaum, 
Olivia Combe ’12, and Hannah Combe ’13;: 


Elizabeth Brand; and Kelsey’s grandparents, 


51. @ | Zoé Dash, 
Molly Groves, and Ruth Allanbroo (an 


Sally and Dave Elliott, both ’ 


Americorps Habitat for Humanity yearlong 
volunteer), volunteered with Habitat for 


Humanity’s Women’s Build event in Seattle last 


Se aa: 


Elizabeth Baird ‘09 


May. “The three of us didn’t know each other 
much beforehand, but we had a blast construct- 
ing and raising walls all day alongside other 
inspiring women,” Zoé writes. | © Sarah 
Gardner Fein and Casey Fein were married July 
17, 2011, at the Saratoga National Golf Club in 
saratoga Springs, N.Y. The couple lives in New 
York. Obies in attendance were bridesmaids 
Mary Frances Brock, Erin Child, Zoe Gravitz, 
Janice McMillan, and Elizabeth Segroves. The 
bride’s sister, Emily Gardner ’13, was maid of 
honor. Following the ceremony, the couple took a 
10-day honeymoon trip to Israel. | Katie 
Greenberg and Matan Glazer were married near 
Jerusalem last March at the Biblical Nature 
Reserve. The couple lives in Jerusalem, where 
Katie works for the Israel Religious Action Center 


on issues of religious pluralism and social justice, 


MUSICAL EDVENTURERS 


Music education alums Danielle Solan 
‘05, Danielle Koplink-Loehr ‘09, and 


Meghan Meloy ‘11 are shown with 
Oberlin Professor of Music Education 
Peggy Bennett at the Music EdVen- 
tures International Conference in 
Portland, Ore., in February 2011. “The 
Oberlin alumnae wowed attendees 


with their first conference presenta- 
tions,” Peggy writes. Each alumna was 
awarded a Fleurette Sweeney Fellow- 
ship for Emerging Pioneers in Educa- 
tion by the MEI organization. Danielle 
S. teaches elementary music in Austin, 
Texas; Danielle K. teaches elementary 
music in Winooski, Vt.; and Meghan is 
pursuing teaching opportunities in the 
Philadelphia area. 


and Matan studies archeology and Jewish history 
at Hebrew University. The couple has been 
together for six years, including Katie’s entire 
time at Oberlin. Matan lived with Katie during 
her senior year and feels like an adopted part of 
the Oberlin family. In attendance at their 

| Josh Sobel 


is in pre-production for a show he is directing, a 


wedding was Laura Kanter ’08. 


new play called The Xylophone West. “I am 
pleased to say that there is a strong Oberlin 
presence in the show,” he writes. “Our lead is 
Donnie Sheldon ’10, and my assistant director/ 
dramaturg is Alex Huntsberger. It’s shaping up 
to be an amazing process and a beautiful show. 
The other happening is a show called A Crowded 
House: An Explosion of Shakespeare’s “The 
Winter's Tale” by the State Theatre. The project is 
being led by the theater’s associate artistic 
director Taylor Bibat ’07, and features Matthew 
Ozawa ’05 as one of the directors (I am 
assisting), as well as Alex acting in the piece. 
Exact dates are still being finalized for both of 
these projects, but they will be happening before 


the season is out.” 


inter term, which runs the month of January, allows Oberlin students to 

complete self-directed educational projects of their choosing, either 

individually or as part of a group. 

My own most memorable winter term took place my sophomore year. 

Psuekay, a student-run theater group, put on a play called The Vietnamese 

Cowboy. It was written by Charles Blair 70, with Avery Brooks ’70 starring in 
and directing it. Before rehearsals began, and even before we saw the script, we went through a 
weeklong mini boot camp. Everyone was subjected to the same grueling, physically demanding 
regimen. No one was spared. Initially, I didn’t understand why we had to do push-ups to take part 
ina play, but in the end, I discovered it wasn’t about the physical rigor, but the trust created from all 
of us taking part in the endeavor together. Knowing that this group had my back gave me the con- 
fidence I sorely needed to perform in Finney Chapel before large audiences. 

Winter term is a fabulous Oberlin tradition that many of you participated in as students. I now 
ask you to participate again, this time as alumni, by hosting winter-term students in your home or 
by providing an internship to a student. 

One of the objectives of the winter-term internship program is to provide students with guided 
experiential learning opportunities. Students benefit the most when given substantive projects 
(such as research, writing assignments, and event planning) as well as opportunities to observe and 
shadow individuals and a supervision structure that encourages questions and regular feedback. An 
employer guide explains Oberlin’s expectations of internship sites, a timeline, and guidelines for 
preparing, structuring, supervising, and evaluating an internship. 

As an added benefit, the program fosters connections between students and alumni, engaging 
alumni in the life of the college and helping students to begin forging career networks. Alumni may 
continue to serve as resources for the students they supervise long after the internships are over, and 
students are able to start developing networks in their fields of interest. 

More than 90 percent of students who took part in a winter-term internship in 2011 said they 
gained knowledge and skills that will be useful to them in the future. More than 96 percent of stu- 
dents were rated satisfactory or above by their supervisors in all areas, including communication, 
skills and competencies needed for the job, and dependability. As these results and the considerable 
growth of employer and student participation suggest, the winter-term internship program simul- 
taneously addresses the needs of Oberlin students, alumni and employers, and Oberlin College. The 
benefits hive lasting value as students seek and begin jobs, and as organizations take advantage of 
the energy and talent of the students, whether for a single month, or longer term in the future. 

Alumni interested in offering an internship should contact Oberlin’s Office of Career Services at 
(440) 775-8140 or internships@oberlin.edu. They will accept winter-term internship postings year 
round, but postings for winter term 2013 should be submitted by September 30, pees = we 
need more volunteers to house winter-term students, especially in major cities such as San Fran- 
cisco and Washington, D.C. If you can house an Oberlin student, please update your OBIEWeb 


profile and indicate “willingness to house students for winter term. 


Jackie BrapLey HUGHES 76 


President, Oberlin Alumni Association 
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Zoe Dash, Molly Groves, and Ruth Allanbroo ‘09 


Logan Takahashi and Nick Weiss, the duo 
behind the electronic/house band Teengirl 
Fantasy, were featured in a June 15, 2011, issue of 
Billboard Pro. The article was penned by 
Elizabeth Weinstein ’02, freelance writer and 
assistant director of alumni outreach and 
engagement at Oberlin College. 


Soprano Lillie Chilen ‘08 and pianist 
Chien-Lin Lu ‘11 performed at the 
Oberlin Club of San Francisco Bay 
Area's 10th Annual Alumni Concert in 
November, featuring guest speaker 
David Stull ‘89, dean of the conserva- 
tory. The concert, held at the Commu- 
nity Music Center and organized by 
Poppy Dorsam ‘86, Sandy Miller ‘63, 
and Joanna Saks ‘85, showcased an 
eclectic group of alumni classical, 
jazz, rock, and folk performers. 


“ALUMNI-ELECTED TRUSTEE ELECTIONS 


2011 ELECTION RESULTS: 


Danette Wineberg ’68 was 
elected to serve a second 
six-year term (2011-2017) as 
an alumni-elected trustee 
during the 2011 election. 
Wineberg is an attorney who 


served most recently as vice 
president, general counsel, and secretary for the 
Timberland Company (now Timberland LLC) 
from 1997 until the sale of the company in 2011. 
Wineberg earned her law degree at the University 
of Michigan Law School in 1980. At Oberlin, she 
majored in English and minored in education. Her 
alumni activities have included admissions, 
regional coordinator work, committee and 
executive board membership, and president of the 
Alumni Association. In 2000, she received the 
Alumni Association’s Distinguished Service Award. 
Wineberg and her husband, Steve Wineberg ’67, 
have a son, Bryan, who graduated from the 
conservatory in 1992. His wife, Sarah, is also an 
Oberlin grad. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29 


digitized scores and sound files so students can 
access them on their own schedule. 

Like the college, the conservatory is stressing 
the importance of writing for students, even 
those planning careers in performance. The mar- 
ket for musicians and artists demands that stu- 
dents become malleable and draw broadly froma 
range of skills. “You have to think, you have to 
speak, and you have to write,” Alegant says. 

The conservatory is so committed to encour- 
aging written communication, it has created a 
music criticism competition that brought in 
some of the biggest reviewers in music journal- 
ism, and awarded cash prizes for the best review- 
ers. The Stephen and Cynthia Rubin Institute 
for Music Criticism will be a biennial competi- 
tion at Oberlin. 

Conservatory students are also encouraged to 
take advantage of the opportunities of the 
Creativity & Leadership Project, which funds 
student-led entrepreneurial initiatives. The proj- 


ect has supported concert tours of student musi- 


NEW ALUMNI-ELECTED 
TRUSTEE: 


The Oberlin community was 
saddened by the death of 
alumni-elected trustee Dr. 
Robert Frascino ’74 in 2011. 
The Executive Board ratified 
the trustee search committee's 
recommendation of Jacob Gayle ’79 to fill the 
remaining year of Frascino’s term. Gayle joined the 
Medtronic family in 2011 as vice president of 
community affairs and executive director of the 
Medtronic Foundation. In these capacities, Gayle 
leads the strategic development and implementation 
of global corporate citizenship programs, including 
philanthropy and employee engagement. With a 
broad professional career in public health and global 
health diplomacy, Gayle served as deputy vice 
president of the Ford Foundation, leading its 
five-year Special Global Initiative on HIV/AIDS, 


from 2005 through 2010. Gayle earned a doctorate in 


international/community health (health education), 
an MA in community health education, and an MS 
in preventive medicine from Ohio State University. 
He majored in psychobiology at Oberlin. Prior to 
joining the Board of Trustees, Gayle served on the 
President’s Advisory Council at Oberlin College. 


cians presenting new music on the East Coast, 
chamber music and jazz in Italy, and a classical 
guitar and classical saxophone duo in a number 
of university towns. 

The entrepreneurial impulse that is encour- 
aged is part of an over-arching culture at the con- 
servatory that encourages risk taking, partly the 
result of who teaches here and who comes here as 
students. “We tend to attract, and then we nurture 
and cultivate, students who are interested in tak- 
ing these types of risks,” says Alegant. 

Nowhere is that risk taking more evident than 
with the conservatory’s emphasis on new music, 
inside and outside the classroom. Students have 
opportunities to perform, compose, and record, 
on their own and with the Oberlin Contemporary 
Music Ensemble, headed by Timothy Weiss, 
director of the division of conducting and ensem- 
bles and professor of conducting. 

“When you’re doing a new piece, it’s impossi- 
ble to have a series of opinions about how it 
should sound,” Dean Stull says. “There isn’t a his- 


tory of debate on what the work is all about.” Freed 


VOTE FOR ALUMNI-ELECTED TRUSTEE! 

VOTING DEADLINE: MAY 4, 2012 

All Oberlin graduates are eligible to cast votes 
for alumni-elected trustees, a tradition that 
dates back to 1878. Six of the 34 seats on the 
college's Board of Trustees are filled through 
direct election by alumni. 

The candidates for the 2012 election are 
David Hoard ‘81, vice president for institu- 
tional advancement at Jackson State 
University, and Diane Yu '73, chief of staff and 
deputy to the president of New York 
University. The alumni trustee elected this 
spring will serve a six-year term (July 1, 2012 
to July 1, 2018). 

lf you would like to nominate someone to 
be considered as a potential alumni-elected 
trustee candidate, or if you have questions, 
contact Danielle Young, Executive Director of 
the Alumni Association, at alumni@oberlin. 
edu or 440-775-8692. 

Watch for information about the candi- 
dates and how to cast your vote in the 
coming months. Your vote counts! 


from the constraints of custom and expectation, 
students can work out their own ideas about the 
piece. When students return to the canon, Stull 
says they find something interesting has hap- 
pened: Their contemporary music explorations 
have created a fresh perspective on the works with 
which they’ve long been familiar. 

“By developing a culture around new 
music, you actually cause the performance of 
all music to be raised dramatically because of 
the skills the students take away from those 
experiences,” Stull says. 

“When they go back to, say, the Beethoven 
quartets, they're far more willing to just look at 
the score—just stare at it—and say, ‘wait a min- 
ute—maybe we should do this instead? They have 
become open to new possibilities.” @ 

KRISTIN OHLSON IS A FREELANCE WRITER AND AUTHOR IN 


CLEVELAND HEIGHTS. JEFF HAGAN '86 CONTRIBUTED 
ADDITIONAL REPORTING. 


SOUKS AND THE SAHARA: JOURNEY 
THROUGH LEGENDARY MOROCCO 


March 22—April 1, 2012 
Escorted by Associate Professor of Politics 
Eve Sandberg 


A land of striking beauty, Morocco offers 
verdant farmlands bordering the rugged 
Atlantic coast, ancient cedar forests of 
the central Atlas Mountains, and the 
golden expanses of the fabled Sahara 
Desert. Perhaps no country elicits the 
same fascination as the beauty of this 
North African land with its lush gardens, 
elegant minarets, mysterious mosques, 
grand palaces, and exotic souks. Designed 
exclusively for the Oberlin Alumni 
Association, this program visits Morocco’s 
imperial cities of Rabat, Fez, Marrakech, 


and Casablanca, exploring fascinating 


medinas and kasbahs, palaces and 
museums, lush gardens, and rocky terrains. 
Highlights include insightful discussions 
and briefings with Moroccan experts in 
Rabat and Casablanca, exclusive visits with 
artisans, dinner with a Moroccan family 

in their private home, and a unique desert 
camping excursion. Expert local guides 
will impart their knowledge of Morocco’s 
art, politics, food, rich culture, and vibrant 


history. Brochure available. 


OBIEADVENTURE! UTAH GREEN 
RIVER CANOEING ADVENTURE 


August 14-19, 2012 


Escorted by Associate Professor of English 
T. Scott McMillin, author of The Meaning of 
Rivers 


Join fellow Obies for a “low-cost, high- 
value” getaway in Moab, Utah, as we 
canoe the Green River! Paddling a 
60-mile section from Crystal Geyser 
south of Green River, Utah, as it winds 
towards Mineral Bottom, just north of 
Canyonlands National Park, is a trip of 
a lifetime. Between the town of Green 
River and Canyonlands National Park 
is part of the longest stretch of quiet 
wilderness water in the lower 48 states. 
The twisting, looping river winds its 
way between colorful sandstone walls, 
hundreds of feet high. Vast canyon 
systems and water channels branch in 


all directions, inviting hiking, exploring, 


and excellent camping. This trip is family 


friendly! More information available. 


SPLENDORS OF SACRED INDIA: 
INDIA’S CULTURES AND RELIGIONS 


October 14-31, 2012 

Escorted by Rev. Greg McGonigle, Director 
of the Oberlin College Office of Religious and 
Spiritual Life 


Northern India is both timeless and 
cutting-edge, with an unparalleled array 
of religions, landscapes, ethnicities, 

and historic civilizations. Our wide- 
ranging itinerary aims to examine many 
fascinating topics, from the coexistence 

of multiple religions, to India’s amazing 
art and architectural heritage, to how 
contemporary India’s cities and countryside 
work today. While this tour, designed 
exclusively for the Oberlin Alumni 
Association, includes numerous “must- 
see’ destinations (Delhi, the Taj Mahal, 
Varanasi), it also allows for travelers to 
appreciate a lesser known India, including 
the holy Sikh city of Amritsar, with its 
sparkling Golden Temple; the mountain 
villages that have become the center of the 
Tibetan exile world in India, including 
the home of the current Dalai Lama; and 
the intricate, erotic temple sculptures at 
Khajuraho. We hope that you will join us 
as we explore India’s dynamic history and 


culture. Brochure available. 


COURTESY OF THE INDIAN TOURIST BOARD 


NEI SCE TIES TS ERIE SSL EES REI PELOSI LEILA DOD ELE LINE TET 
SAVE THE DATE! TANZANIA DURING THE GREAT MIGRATION, JANUARY 14-24, 2013 


For more information visit http://new.oberlin.edu/office/alumni/travel-tours/. If you would like to receive electronic news and brochures about our 


programs, please call 440-775-8692 or e-mail Deb.Stan 
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field@oberlin.edu. Please consider traveling with fellow Obies! Oberlin parents welcome! 


FACULTY, STAFF, AND FRIENDS 


Dr. JoHN MILTON YINGER, an internationally 
renowned sociologist and professor at Oberlin 
College for 40 years, earned a BA at DePauw 
University in 1937, an MA at Louisiana State 
University in 1939, and a PhD at the University 
of Wisconsin in 1943. After spending six years at 
Ohio Wesleyan University, he joined Oberlin’s 
faculty in 1947 and was named full professor in 
1952. In 1971, he was elected secretary of the 
American Sociological Association and president 
in 1976. His numerous academic honors include 
fellowships from the Guggenheim Foundation 
and the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. Dr. Yinger wrote extensively on the 
sociology of religion, race and ethnic relations, 
education, and social theory. His book Religion, 
Society, and the Individual (Macmillan, 1957) 
was translated into Italian, French, and Spanish. 
His books have been translated into nine 
languages, including Chinese and Portuguese. 
Dr. Yinger collaborated with Oberlin colleague 
George E. Simpson on Racial and Cultural 
Minorities: An Analysis of Prejudice and 
Discrimination (Harper Brothers, 1953). In 1958, 
they received the Anisfield-Wolf Award for the 
best scholarly work on race relations. Dr. Yinger 
is widely known for having coined the concept 
of a counterculture (which he first dubbed 
“contraculture”) and in 1982 published 
Countercultures: The Promise and Peril of a World 
Turned Upside Down. He died July 28, 2011, at 
Kendal at Oberlin. He is survived by three 
children. His wife, Winnie McHenry Yinger, 
preceded him in death. 


1933 | 
GLENN E. Coven earned his master’s degree in 


1939 and spent 28 years as a microscopist with 
American Cyanamid. He died September 25, 2011. 


1936 | 


HevLen McC ure BiunM, who graduated Phi 
Beta Kappa, spent a year in postgraduate study at 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison, and 
another year teaching in Portland, Ore. She 
married Heinz Bluhm, a professor at Yale, and 
settled in New Haven, Conn. In 2004, Ms. Bluhm 
moved from New Haven to the RiverMead 
Retirement Community in Peterborough, N.H. 
She died August 21, 2011, leaving four children, 
including Louise Bluhm Jeanne 62, Peter Bluhm 
67, and Christopher Blume ’74, and seven 
grandchildren, including Thomas Jeanne ’02 and 
Lila Carey Mortimer ’03. Her husband preceded 
her in death. 


1938 | 
Dorotuy EMILY CARNELL CAMPBELL was, 
for more than half a century, a resident of 
Claremont, Calif., where her husband, J. Arthur 
Campbell ’38, was a founding professor at 
Harvey Mudd College. Ms. Campbell became 
involved in activities at the new college, hosting 
students at their home in gatherings known as 
“Evenings at the Campbells.” She was a volunteer 
for Planned Parenthood and hospice and a 
member of a number of civic organizations. 
Before her husband’s career at Harvey Mudd, the 
Campbells lived in Oberlin, where he taught 
chemistry at the college, and Ms. Campbell 
served on the Oberlin school board. She died at 
her home at Mt. San Antonio Gardens on 
September 19, 2011, leaving two daughters, six 
grandchildren, and 10 great-grandchildren. 


HELEN DEBORAH WHITE JACOBSON died in 
May 2011. 


VILEM “BILL” SoKOL studied violin at the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Julliard School 
of Music, and the State Conservatory of Music 
in Prague before becoming principal violist of 
the Seattle Symphony Orchestra and then 
conductor of the Seattle Youth Symphony, a 
position he held for 28 years. Under his 
direction, the orchestra attained national and 
international recognition and became the 
standard bearer for youth symphonies the 
world over. Mr. Sokol served in the Army Air 
Force, where he met his wife, Agatha Hoeschele 
'38. Before moving to Seattle, he taught at 
Shorter College in Georgia, the University of 
Kentucky, and the Kansas City Conservatory of 
Music. In 1948 he joined the University of 
Washington faculty, where he taught violin, 
viola, conducting, and his popular music 
appreciation classes. He died August 19, 2011, 
leaving 10 children, 21 grandchildren, and nine 
great-grandchildren. 


1941] | 
JEAN Hor THRONER was a homemaker and 
mother who followed her husband’s career 
moves to Washington, D.C., northern and 
southern California, Minnesota, and Ohio 
before moving back to northern California. 
She enjoyed playing golf regularly with her 
husband, Guy C. Throner, Jr. 43, as recently as 
four years ago. Ms. Throner was involved in 
many organizations, including the Daughters 
of the American Revolution and the Holt 
Association of America. She died November 9, 
2011, in Carmichael, Calif., leaving her 


husband of nearly 68 years, three children, five 
grandchildren, and eight great-grandchildren. 


ALVIN RALPH EATON earned a master’s degree 
in aeronautical engineering at the California 
Institute of Technology in 1943 before launching 
a 66-year career at the Johns Hopkins University 
Applied Physics Laboratory. A pioneer in 
aerodynamics, Mr. Eaton’s designs formed the 
basis for modern guided missile weapon systems. 
At a hotel bar in Texas one evening in the 1940s, 
Mr. Eaton was challenged by colleagues to solve 
the problem of supersonic surface-to-air missiles 
rolling unexpectedly at supersonic speeds. He 
worked the problem out in pencil on cocktail 
napkins and woke his colleagues in the middle of 
the night and met them at what was then the 
world’s largest wind tunnel to demonstrate his 
findings. His work on various defense systems 
over the years earned him the Navy Meritorious 
Public Service Citation, the U.S. Navy 
Distinguished Public Service Award, the Missile 
Defense Agency’s Technology Pioneer Award for 
Technical Achievement in Missile Defense, and 
the U.S. Army Patriotic Civilian Service Award. 
Mr. Eaton died October 20, 2011, leaving his 
wife, Ellen, two sons, three grandchildren, and 
five great-grandchildren. 


1942 
Dr. VINCENT EDWARD PRICE, a physician and 
biochemist, former deputy director of the 
National Institute of General Medical Sciences, 
and a commissioned officer in the U.S. Public 
Health Service with the rank of medical director, 
earned his MD at the University of Michigan in 
1945. He interned at University Hospital, Ann 
Arbor, and was commissioned in the U.S. Public 
Health Service in 1946 when he began work as a 
biochemist with the National Cancer Institute in 
Bethesda, Md. In 1956, he became assistant chief 
of the Laboratory of Biochemistry until 1961 
when he joined the National Institute of General 
Medical Sciences as executive secretary of the 
medical student research training program, now 
the medical scientist training program, which 
combines MD and PhD graduate degree 
programs in recognition of the need for 
scientists to bridge the technical gap between 
“bench and bedside.” Dr. Price led development 
of this program and was a champion of it 
throughout his career, furthering the training of 
hundreds of talented physician-scientists for 
careers in biomedical research. Dr. Price actively 
worked in medical research throughout his 
career, authoring more than 50 publications, and 
he mentored young scientists and researchers 


throughout his career. He died August 12, 2011, 
in Silver Spring, Md. His first wife, Florence 
Viancour, preceded him in death. He is survived 
by his second wife, Phyllis Bourquin Kutsky ’44, 
a daughter, three sons, and four grandchildren. 


1943 


JAMES ANDREW NALEID worked for 20 years at 
Western Publishing Company before leaving to 
cofound Heritage Realty Inc. (now Coldwell 
Banker Residential) in 1970. In 1983 he sold his 
interest to his partner and retired from the real 
estate business. Mr. Naleid served in the U.S. 
Army as a navigator during WWII. He died on 
January 23, 2011, at East Castle Place in 
Milwaukee. His wife, six children, three 
stepchildren, 25 grandchildren, and 17 great- 
grandchildren survive him. 


1944 | 
Dr. WILLIAM ROBERT MONTGOMERY 
Houston, an ophthalmologist for more than 
40 years, earned his medical degree at Western 
Reserve Medical School, where he was a member 
of Nu Sigma Nu. He interned at Methodist 
Hospital of Brooklyn and completed residencies 
in Illinois and New York. He received the Alfred 
Huidekoper Bond Award in 1952 for outstand- 
ing research in ophthalmology and was a 
diplomate of the American Board of 
Ophthalmology, as well as a life fellow of the 
American Academy of Ophthalmology and a 
fellow of the International College of Surgeons. 
He also served as a clinical associate professor at 
New York University College of Medicine. 
During the Korean War, he was a captain in the 
US. Air Force. A lifetime genealogist, he helped 
found the Ohio Genealogical Society and was its 
first president. Dr. Houston died August 24, 
2011, leaving three children and six grandchil- 
dren. His wife, Marguerite Labau Houston, 
preceded him in death. Memorial gifts may be 
given to the Selby Houston Conservatory Prize, 
Oberlin College, 50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 
44074. 


1945 | 
Dr. Paut Meter, one of the most influential 
medical statisticians of his generation, brought a 
groundbreaking mathematical rigor to medical 
research. He was among the first and most vocal 
proponents of randomization in medical 
treatment research, which is credited, along with 
Dr. Meier, for saving millions of lives. This 
protocol, in which researchers randomly choose 
who receives an experimental treatment and 
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who receives a standard treatment, took the 
unintentional bias out of treatment research. 
Randomized drug trials are now required by the 
FDA for new drug approvals. Dr. Meier also 
developed, with Edward Kaplan, a scale that 
allowed doctors to predict with great accuracy 
the life expectancy of patients with a wide range 
of illnesses. Dr. Meier earned a master’s degree in 
mathematical logic in 1947 and a doctorate in 
statistics in 1951, both at Princeton. He taught at 
Lehigh University and Johns Hopkins, and then 
joined the faculty at the University of Chicago, 
where he became chairman of the statistics 
department. He later taught at Columbia. He 
died August 7, 2011, at his Manhattan home. He 
leaves his wife of 63 years, the former Louise 
Goldstone; three daughters, including Dr. Diane 
Meier *73; and five grandchildren. 


1947 | 
EMILY KALICHSTEIN EVERSHED earned a master’s 
degree in art history at Columbia University in 
1949, followed by positions at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York and as an editor for the 
British publishing house Paul Hamlyn, where she 
worked on a four-volume history of world art. In 
1966, she returned to the Washington, D.C., area, 
where she had grown up, and spent five years with 
what is now the Association for the Study: of 
African American Life and History, as editorial 
director for books on black history, literature, and 
the arts. From 1971 to 1979, she was an editor with 
what is now the International City/County 
Management Association, a trade group for city 
and local government managers. In 1979, she 
began working at the International Monetary 
Fund, eventually serving as a consulting editor for 
that organization and the World Bank. She died 
August 11, 2011, in Rockville, Md. Survivors 
include a sister. 


HELEN BAKER “JOAN” STEVENS attended 
Oberlin from 1943 to 1946. She earned BS and 
MS degrees at Cornell University and an MEd at 
the University of Hartford. For many years, she 
taught in the East Hartford, Conn., school 
system, including Hockanum School. She cared 
deeply about children’s literacy, creative 
development, ecology, wildlife, and the environ- 
ment, and she enjoyed opera and ornithology. A 
devoted member of the Congregational Church 
of South Glastonbury, she sang in the choir and 
managed the annual giving tree project. She died 
September 23, 2011, in Hartford, leaving six 
children and six grandchildren. Her husband, 


Bradley, preceded her in death. 


1945 | 


Dr. Howarp H. Kines ey earned a master’s 
degree and a doctorate in education at Boston 
University. He taught in the public schools of 
Newton, Mass., for 18 years and was professor of 
education for 22 years at the University of Lowell 
(now University of Massachusetts-Lowell) and 
the State College of Fitchburg. He was a 
three-year veteran of the European Theater of 
WWII. He died March 14, 2011, leaving his wife 
of 61 years, Barbara, a daughter, two sons, and six 
grandchildren. 


1951 | 
RICHARD STANG died July 11, 2011, in Sidney, 


Ohio, of pneumonia after a short illness. His 
wife, Mary, preceded him in death. 


JANE SMITH RUMBOLD earned a master’s degree 
in library science at Western Reserve University 
in 1954 and became a children’s librarian at the 
Cleveland Public Library. Her telling of children’s 
stories at the library led to her being a regular 
storyteller on the popular Cleveland children’s 
program, Captain Penny. She continued her 
storytelling at the Chester Library in Chesterland, 
Ohio, where she and her husband settled. She was 
president of the West Geauga Parent Teacher 
Organization and active in the Community 
Church of Chesterland. She died July 31, 2011, at 
her home. She leaves her husband, Robert; three 
sons; three grandchildren; and two brothers, 
including Floyd Smith ’53. 


1952 
Dr. ALAN Roberts earned his medical degree 
at Case Western Reserve University School of 
Medicine and practiced internal medicine for 25 
years in Hollywood, Fla. In 1992, he became a 
professor of internal medicine and internist at 
the Georgia Health Sciences University in 
Augusta. While there, he developed an ethics 
curriculum and chaired the hospital ethics 
committee. Dr. Roberts organized and, for the 
last 10 years, directed the Mini-Medical School, 
a community outreach program to educate the 
Augusta community about health and medicine. 
Dr. Roberts died October 8, 2011, in Augusta, 
leaving his wife of 30 years, Janet Krugman 
Roberts, five children, and numerous grandchil- 
dren and great-grandchildren. His daughter, 


Lori Sue Roberts, preceded him in death. 


1953 | 
Bupp Hopkins was a distinguished Abstract 
Expressionist painter and sculptor whose work 


is in the collections of the Metropolitan 


LOSSES 


Museum of Art, the Museum of Modern Art, 
the Guggenheim Museum, the Whitney 
Museum, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, and the 
British Museum, among others. He was part of 
a circle of New York Abstract Expressionists 
that included Mark Rothko, Robert 
Motherwell, and Franz Kline. Mr. Hopkins also 
had a second career as an explorer of the 
experiences of people who believed they had 
been abducted by aliens, though he never 
claimed to have been abducted himself. He 
collected their stories and wrote four books, 
lectured, and made television appearances on 
the topic, which became an interest for him 
after he sighted what he described as a UFO on 
Cape Cod, Mass., in 1964. Mr. Hopkins died 
August 21, 2011, in New York City, leaving a 
daughter and a grandchild. 


1955 | 
Dr. LorEN BarTLETT earned his PhD in 
music at the University of Iowa in Iowa City. 
He taught music at Arkansas Polytechnic 
University in Russellville, Ark., where he also 
performed as first bassoonist with the Arkansas 
Symphony, and at Colorado State College, now 
the University of Northern Colorado, until 
1992. There he was chairman of the woodwind 
department in the school of music for 18 years 
and performed as first bassoonist with the 
Greeley (Colo.) Philharmonic Orchestra for 23 
years. He performed in woodwind ensembles 
and as a soloist on five woodwind instruments 
throughout his career. He also served as a 
board member of the Greeley Philharmonic 
Orchestra, the Greeley Children’s Theatre, and 
Campus Crusade for Christ. He was vice 
president of the founding board of Dayspring 
Christian Schools in Greeley and an active 
volunteer at First Presbyterian Church. He died 
September 28, 2011, in Greeley, leaving his 
wife, Lorraine, four children, four stepchildren, 
10 grandchildren, six step-grandchildren, and a 
nephew. 


PETER SCHLIESSER was born in the Sudeten 
Region of the Czech Republic from where he fled 
in 1945 to Vienna, Austria. After attending 
Oberlin, he earned a law degree at Yale 
University School of Law and began work at 
Milbank Tweed. While there, he earned a 
Fulbright scholarship to Chile, where he worked 
and lectured on U.S. aid to Latin America. His 
legal career thereafter was devoted largely to 
Latin American business law. He died at home in 
New York City on October 8, 2011. His wife, 
Helga, survives him. 


1956 | 
JANE CAUFFIEL THOMSON was a musician, 
artist, businesswoman, and civic activist. As a 
concert harpist, orchestral soloist, and 
chamber musician, she performed in the 
eastern U.S. and taught at the University of 
Hartford, Baldwin-Wallace College, and 
Oberlin College. Her artwork was reproduced 
by the Pittsburgh Press, Philadelphia Inqutrer, 
Seventeen magazine, and syndicated newspa- 
pers, and her watercolors are included in the 
collection of the Carnegie Museum in 
Pittsburgh. Ms. Cauffiel Thomson founded the 
Artists Concerts, whose mission was to 
promote, present, and support extraordinarily 
talented young artists. In 1994, she became 
CEO of Cauffiel Bros. Inc., Manor Real Estate 
and Coal Company, and Evergreen Manor 
Trees, and later founded Cauffiel Management 
Company. She died June 10, 2011, at her home 
in Oberlin, leaving three children and seven 
grandchildren. 


1959 | 
ANNE MARGARET HAUGEN LITTLEFIELD, a 
member of Pi Kappa Lambda Honor Society, 
earned a master’s degree at Boston University and 
a master’s degree in computing at Purdue. She 
taught music in the Maynard, Mass., public 
schools until her marriage to physicist Eldred 
Brian Littlefield in 1963. He accepted a professor- 
ship at Purdue University in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
where the couple raised their children. Mrs. 
Littlefield had a private piano studio and taught 
music in the public schools. She was active in the 
Fort Wayne Unitarian Church and for many years 
directed its choir and folk orchestra, for which she 
also composed music. She died August 11, 2011, 
in Traverse City, Mich., of complications from a 
stroke. She is survived by her husband, children, 
two grandchildren, and her sister, Camilla Cai 62. 


1961 | 


Dr. AusTIN HARVEY SPENCER served as 
professor of finance and banking at Western 
Carolina University for 30 years. He also taught 
in the Netherlands, Turkey, and Egypt and was 
the author of two widely used textbooks in bank 
management. Dr. Spencer enjoyed traveling, 
hiking, and his German shepherd, Schon. As a 
youth, he ministered and provided essential 
needs to migrant workers in Ohio and Florida. 
He was also a volunteer at Mission Hospital. He 
died July 25, 2011. 


1962 | 
MarION ELIZABETH GORDON worked at 
American Greetings card company, Lorain 
County Children Services, and for many years, 
Green Acres Children’s Home in Oberlin, 
where she was director of group living. She 
enjoyed crocheting, fishing, camping, and 
travel. She died August 8, 2011, after a long 
illness. She is survived by a son, a daughter, a 
stepdaughter, one grandson, and two great- 
grandchildren She was preceded in death by 
her husband, Paul. 


VIRGINIA WELCH Roos earned her master’s 
degree in education at the University of 
Chicago. From 1989 until her death, Ms. Roos 
served as an administrator at the University of 
Miami, first in endocrinology and then in 
geriatrics. As a skilled manuscript/grant 
editor, she was instrumental in the awarding 
of more than $80 million in funding for 
medical research and education, mostly in the 
areas of aging and age-related diseases. A 
colon cancer survivor who was diagnosed 
with multiple myeloma two years ago, she 
continued to work through countless 
treatments and hospitalizations, neuropathy, 
and impaired mobility. She died August 11, 
2011, in Miami, leaving her husband of 47 
years, Bernard Roos ’63, three daughters, and 
four grandchildren. 


1968 | 
Joyce Rosperts Heck worked as registrar for 
Yale’s city planning department and later as 
secretary to the university’s head librarian 
before becoming a litigation assistant at 
Sullivan & Cromwell, a Wall Street law firm. 
With the birth.of her child, she set aside this 
work. Her daughter, a special needs child, was 
considered to be severely retarded and multiply 
handicapped and Mrs. Heck devoted herself to 
her upbringing and care and became deeply 
involved in helpful agencies and programs. She 
was also a watercolorist and photographer who 
had a number of shows in East Coast galleries. 
Mrs. Heck died of heart failure on March 21, 
2010, at home in New Canaan, Conn. She 
leaves her husband, Charles 66. Her daughter 
preceded her in death. 


1970 | 


RANDALL GOODALL was an owner and principal 
designer at Seventeenth Street Studios, a graphic 
design studio in Oakland, Calif., where he had 
lived for 32 years. He died September 29, 2011, 
leaving his wife, Naomi, and two daughters. 
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CHARLES A. REYNOLDs earned a master of 
music degree at the Institute of Sacred Music 
at Yale University and a master of library 
science degree at the University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign. He worked for .18 years at 
the University of Michigan music library, the 
last nine as head of the library, and taught in 
the University of Michigan School of Music, 
Theatre, and Dance. He played organ and 
piano at churches around Ann Arbor and 
instilled a love of music in his children. He was 
also an avid kayaker, cyclist, hiker, and camper. 
Mr. Reynolds died October 2, 2011, leaving his 
wife, Rebecca Price, and three children. A son 
preceded him in death. 


199, | 


KAREN MIRIAM ROSENBAUM earned a 
master’s degree in TESOL at the University of 
Maryland and taught in international schools in 
Tel Aviv and Bangkok. At Oberlin, Mrs. 
Rosenbaum excelled in volleyball, dance, singing, 
and playing guitar and piano, but was best 
known for how profoundly she touched people, 
a trait she continued throughout her life. In 
addition to teaching, Mrs. Rosenbaum coached 
volleyball, danced with a troupe, sang with a 
choir and country band, and was a master scuba 
diver. She had a fondness for bodies of water—in 
particular the Atlantic Ocean off of Ocean City, 
Md., and Chance Creek when she was in Ohio. 
She also enjoyed hiking, swimming, good food, 
and playing pool, cards, and other games, and, 
most especially, spending time with friends and 
family, including her husband, Oren Rubin, and 
11-month old daughter Avi Ann. Mrs. 
Rosenbaum died July 13, 2011. In addition to her 
husband and daughter, she leaves her parents 
and stepparents, four brothers, and a sister. 
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rtist and activist Dara Greenwald '93 passed away on January 9, 2012, after a 

courageous multi-year battle with cancer. Our condolences go out to all who 

knew Dara, including her community that originated here at Oberlin, her life 

partner Josh MacPhee ‘96, and their families, 

Dara was central in so many communities, and it seems that everyone who 

knew Dara knew her through more than one network. After graduating from 
Oberlin with a major in women’s studies and a minor in dance, she headed to Chicago, where 
she earned an MFA in writing at the School of the Art Institute of Chicago. She worked at the 
Video Data Bank from 1998 to 2005 and co-organized a number of radical initiatives during 
her Chicago years, including Pink Bloque, a “radical feminist dance troupe dedicated to 
challenging the white supremacist capitalist patriarchal empire one street dance party ata 
time,” and Ladyfest Midwest, an ambitious arts festival celebrating the achievements of 
women. She then moved to Troy, New York, where she earned an MFA and worked toward a 
PhD in electronic arts at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. This is where | first met Dara in 
person, although her work certainly preceded her. Dara also served on the board at Deep 
Dish Television and was an ally to independent media centers nationwide. She worked 
extensively with her partner and collaborator Josh MacPhee, himself a prolific activist, artist, 
and writer. Recently, to great acclaim, they cocurated the monumental exhibit "Signs of 
Change: Social Movement Cultures, 1960s to Now” that premiered at Exit Art in New York, 
and they wrote the book by the same name, published by AK Press in 2010, 

Since Dara’s passing, it has been awe-inspiring to see all of the websites, videos, and 
pictures that have emerged in tribute to her life and work. Most pictures of Dara show her 
as | remember her, in the center of a group of people, perhaps with pen and clipboard in 
hand, or at a table serving enough food to feed a co-op, or dancing through a protest, or on 
stage with an all-girl rock band—always with a wink and a smile, One thing that stands out 
to me about Dara’s whip-smart mind is that she somehow seemed to know what everybody 
in the room was thinking. She had an incredible ability to comprehend the hive-mind, 
channeling it into art and action. This is perhaps why she connected with so many diverse 
networks throughout her life, mobilizing people everywhere she went. 

Dara’s spirit sings brightly at this auspicious time, when people around the world are at 
unrest for a multiplicity of reasons, in diverse countries, cities, and parks. 

The only way we can pay justice to her legacy is to heed her undying call to action. And 
so, dear Dara, in the name of justice and unity, we are still working—always with a wink and 


a smile. 
Dara Greenwald, presente! 


JuLIA CHRISTENSEN 
Assistant Professor of Integrated Media, Oberlin College 


For links to websites related to Dara and her work, visit oberlin.edu/oam. 


y “CAN’T DECIDE IF A 
HEART-TO-HEART 
WITH MARLO THOMAS 
WOULD ALL 
| MY MORE MAJOR LIFE 
CONFUSIONS OR 


1 tball OF NEW ONES.” 


| Lena Dunham ’08 (@lenadunham), January 19 via Twitter. Lena Dunham’s 
| television show Gir/s premieres April 15, 2012 
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Scene magazine writer Anastasia Pantsios, referring to Oberlin 


students being the first opponents of fracking to be arrested in 


the U.S. (at a November 30 protest), after two earthquakes rocked All Music Guide, on Takacs’ recordings of the complete 


; Beethoven piano sonatas 
Youngstown, Ohio, in December 


Advice given by Martha Nace Johnson "74, administrator of the federal General 


Services Administration, to her staff and others to encourage innovation 
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You made a wise 
decision choosing 
Oberlin for your college 
years. Why not make 
that same wise decision 


for your retiring years? 


Dave and Paulie Evans 


moved to Kendal when 


OT lg Together, transforming the experience of aging. 


so many of their VAY, h e a | 


neighbors, they're glad 600 Kendal Drive - Oberlin, Ohio 44074 | 
they did. 1-800-548-9469 -» www.kao.kendal.org we 
NEW! Follow us at 


’ 7 ; 4 fri ai: . . e I] 
Facebook.com/KendalatOberlin or visit our e | e 


— Paulie Evans, ’52 
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PHOTO BY DALE PRESTON 


‘iod-instrument ensemble, Apollo's 


Fire, in January during the 
and Cynthia Rubin Institute for Music Criticism. The weeklong 
critics, renowned musiciar 


1s, and aspiring young writers for 


esses by critics, critical review, and discussion panels. Oberlin 
written reviews of four concerts earned him the 


», See Www.oberlin.edu/rubininstitute. 


